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THOMAS E. DEWEY 
« For the Governorship 


By WILLIAM CALDWELL 


HE RESULTS OF 1949's OFF-YEAR ELECTIONS throughout the nation reveal a swing to a liberal mood 
which bodes ill for Republican chances in 1950, when 17 Senate seats, the entire House of Representatives, 
and several key governorships will be at stake. 
Pacing what appears to be a clear liberal trend was the decisive victory of former Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman over John Foster Dulles in New York’s hotly contested Senatorial race. Dulles, who campaigned on a 
frankly conservative anti-Fair Deal platform, also dragged into oblivion with him what was to have been the 


GOP’s new line in 1950: a frontal attack on “statism” and the “welfare state. 


” 


With Dewey’s “me-too” strategy 


long since discredited, the GOP is now left without a coherent approach either to the next session of Congress 


or the campaign next Fall. 

While Lehman's victory was un- 
doubtedly a triumph for the Dem- 
ocratic party, the 424,587 votes rolled 
up for him on the Liberal party line 
actually determined his election over 
Dulles by a 196,293 majority. This 
makes the Liberal party the new 
balance of power in New York State. 
The Lehman-Dulles battle compli- 

cated an already-complex mayoralty 
campaign in New York City. It is diffi- 
cult to assess Mayor William O’Dwyer’s 
re-election as a clearcut Fair Deal vic- 
tory because the Fair Deal was nevei 
actualiy the issue; O’Dwyer’s Repub- 
lican-Liberal-Fusion opponent, New- 
bold Morris, campaigned on an out- 
and-out liberal platform, while in the 
O'Dwyer camp were Tammany machine 
and GOP elements which can hardly 
be classed as pro-Fair Deal. 


THE FOLLOWING FACTORS in- 
sured O’Dwyer’s re-election: 

1. O’Dwyer successfully convinced 
voters that a vote against him would 
hurt Lehman’s chances. He said little 
in defense of his own record. 

2. President Truman, Mrs. Roosevelt 
and other national Democratic figures, 
as well as CIO-AFL leaders, trained 
heavy guns behind O’Dwyer—also on 
the theory that Lehman might other- 
wise suffer. 

3. The GOP’s conservative wing 
knifed its own candidate, Newbold 
Morris, because Morris is a thorough- 
going liberal and refused to endorse 
Dulles. Dulles received 225,000 votes 
more than Morris on the Republican 
line: wnile O'Dwyer won 81,700 votes 
more than Lehman on the Democratic 
line which could only have come from 
anti-Morris Republicans. These switches 
were enough to guarantee Morris’ de- 
feat by 308,000 votes. 

In New York City, too, the commu- 
nistic American Labor party was 
dealt what might prove to be a death 
blow. Its mayoralty candidate, Con- 
gressman Viio Marcantonio, was ad- 
ministered a double defeat when: 
(1) His wild predictions that he 
would receive 850,000 votes (and win 
the election) dwindled down to an 
actual tally of 356,000; and (2) The 





ALP’s mortal enemy, the Liberal 
party, ran ahead of the ALP through- 
out the city. Defeat of America’s sole 
Communist public officeholder, Ben 
Davis, by the Republican-Democrat- 
Liberal candidate for City Council 
Earl Brown, by a smashing 3-1 vote, 
completes a dismal showing for 
Stalin’s hacks in New York. Es- 
specially significant is this since the 
Communists conducted a_ virulent 
racist campaign calculated to stir up 
more brotherly hatred than the Ku 
Klux Klan has ever been able to 
arouse in the deep South. 

The New York results have shaken 
the machine of Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey. It seems almost certain that 
the campaign to elect a Senator for a 
full term in 1950 will end in Dem 
ocratic victory. And if Dewey is a 
candidate to succeed himself as Gov- 
ernor, he might meet formidable oppo 
sition in either O’Dwyer or freshman 
Representative Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr.. both of whom are. prospective 
Democratic nominees. 


# » 


CALIFORNIA: Election of California 
Federation of Labor President John 
Shelley to Congress represents both a 
Fair Deal and a straight labor victory. 
This is also being interpreted as an 
AFL slap at Republican Governor Ear] 
Warren, who was elected in 1946 with 
Federation assistance, and who comes 
up for re-election in 1950. Meanwhile, 
Democratic Senator Sheridan Downey, 
the pension fans’ darling, faces opposi- 
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tion from Rep. Helen G. Douglas in 
the primaries; and James Roosevelt is 
scheduled to announce his candidacy 
for Governor by the time this appears. 

NEW JERSEY: Although Republican 
Alfred Driscoll trounced his Democratic 
opponent, State Senator Elmer Wene, 
no one interprets this as a blow at 
liberalism for the simple reason that 
Driscoll has been a progressive gov- 
ernor while Wene campaigned with 
the backing of ex-boss Frank Hague. 
The CIO stayed “neutral” but was 
known to favor Driscoll, and at the 
same time managed to elect several 
Democratic mayors. Moreover, Jersey 
City boss Mayor John Kenny, who was 
interested in ending Hague’s rule once 
and for all (Hague has since resigned 
as State Democratic leader), did some- 
what less than nothing for Wene. As 
a result, the GOP carried the Kenny 
bailiwick in industrial Hudson County 
for the first time in decades. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia’s 
strongly entrenched GOP machine 
sustained a severe blow when Demo- 
crats captured all four municipal posts 
contested, led by Richardson Dilworth, 
a staunch ADA figure. As a result of 
this, and the easy re-election of Pitts- 
burgh’s Mayor David Lawrence, Senate 
Majority Whip Francis Myers will not 
have as hard sledding next year when 
he may face Republican Governor 
James Duff in the Senatorial election. 

OHIO: Adoption of the office-type 
“Massachusetts” ballot means that 
Democrats must send a man to do a 
man’s job—to defeat Senator Robert A. 
Taft. Under the old straight-party vot- 
ing system, Democrats had hoped that 
Governor Frank Lausche would run 
for re-election and carry a Senatorial 
candidate with him. Now, it appears, 
no effort will be spared to try again 
to persuade him to make the Senate 
race himself. Since the Ohio governor 
has 1952 aspirations, national leaders 
will probably allow him to handpick 
the gubernatorial nominee. If Lausche 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The Yugoslav Issue 








(First of two articles) 
T HAS BEEN REPORTED that on the Yugo- 
slav issue there is a divergence of opinior 
between Dean Acheson and Louis Johnson 


While the State 


yf aid to Yugoslavia, the 


Department conducts a policy 
Secretarv of Defense 





tresses the fact that Tito’s government has not 
renounced i agpressl' communl strateg\ 
and anya tance to Tito will serve his commu 
nist a A number of read 

el I e likewise inquire 

whether The N Leade 

ha itten’ about t! 

r | { Di rT il 

l ne Pit l la 

€ lel il poll ( 

No, we have not torgotten 
and if there are people o1 
publications in this country 
ready to view Titoism as a 
Dollin sort of a semi-democracy, 


they are profoundly mistaken 
Nevertheless, we consider 
Yugoslav orientation sensible and correct. 


Dean Acheson’s 


AMONG THE SOVIET vassal as_ they 
emerged in 1944-46, Tito occupied the most 
prominent place. No such thing as equality 
exists in the Soviet world, not even for satel- 
lites. As among servants of a grand 
there is always one—the boldest and 
y»nne—who plays the leading role; to a feudal 


seigneur 


shrewdest 


lord the ablest among his vassals was always 
the greatest potential menace. When the wat 
ended, Matthias Rakosi, Boleslav Beirut, and 
Anna Pauker stood at the helm of 
Communist parties, with no more than a few 


rather small 


thousand members each. Tito’s party already 
numbered 141,000 by that time. He was already 
impressing the other satellite leaders with the 
tricks he played on Winston Churchill by 
eliminating non-Communists from his govern- 
ment, by suppressing all freedoms, by perse- 
cuting his political Recently we 
learned that in 1945-46 leaders of neighbor 
satellites were making trips to Belgrade to take 
a few lessons about police methods of abolish- 
ing civil liberties. 

Tito’s pride and ambition were rising. After 
Stalin he ranked next; his star shone brighter 
than those of Georgi Dimitrov, Matthias Rakosi 
and the others 

In foreign policy he was bellicose and ag- 
gressive in the extreme: his conflicts with Italy 
and Austria were becoming permanent; he sup- 


opponent 


ported the guerrilla war in Greece: he shot 


down American flyers; and his attitude toward 
the “American imperialists” was hostile and 
uncompromisins He tried to out-Stalin the 


Soviet leader and to out-Molotov the foreign 
minister 
self put at the head of a great new Balkan state, 
incorporating Albania and Bulgaria; in 1945 
and 1946 Stalin was reluctantly prepared t 
agree to this idea. But when Stalin became 
aware that Tito, the vassal, was growing too 
big, he refused to support the ambitious plans 
of the Croatian leader and proceeded to create 
the Cominform, a communist association in 
which Tito had to be voted down and subdued. 
The Cominform would not have emerged had 
it not been necessary to fight Tito. 

Precisely because Tito played the super- 
Communist, he became an outcast. Paradoxi- 
eally enough, this is the reason why the dem- 
ocratic West has to support Tito in his conflict 
with Moscow. , ss F 

THE GREAT UPHEAVAL in European poli- 
tics caused by Tito’s rebellion is now becoming 
obvious 

The Western powers scored two important 
successes in 1949: Moscow’s retreat in the Berlin 


His ambitious plan was to have him- 


affair and the end of the civil war in Greece. 
We have been inclined to attribute the two 
victories to the new “firmness” of American 
policy, to the Truman doctrine and to the 
Marshall plan. It is rather doubtful, however, 
whether this modest dose of “firmness” would 
have helped had the Soviet front not been 


snaken from within 


While the Berlin crisis developed, neither 


Moscow nor Belgrade could tell how far their 
conflict would go; on the Communist side hopes 
ran high that the two parties would be brought 
together. Not before January, 1949, was the 


break considered definite; and not before spring 
were maneuvers against Yugoslavia started. A 


By David J. Dallin — 


year ago Stalin was prepared, if absolutgl 
necessary, to risk armed conflict with the West 
over Germany; his actions in and around Berlp, 
were the first calculated steps in this direction, 
He was not afraid of American might, nor jm. 
pressed by, the airlift. Only when his own Com. 
inform troops wavered did he realize that , 
retreat was inevitable. That Tito’s policies ay 
greatly responsible for the breakdown of the 
Greek guerrillas is held indisputable in Moscow 

The Kremlin is convinced that Tito has 
stopped the social revolution in Europe. Look~ 
they say—at our overwhelming achievements 
in the East, where there is no Titoism, wher 
every Communist is loyal to Moscow; and com. 
pare the victories with the situation in Europe 
where anti-Communist movements have Wor 
out, where Communist parties are losing y 
and revolutionary sentiment runs low 


r 
Oles 


They are right, the leaders in Moscow 
Against his own will Tito has committed the 
crime of killing the Communist “social revoly. 


tion” in Europe, at least for the tim 
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SHE N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE’S 18th 
a@nual Forum was a brilliant success, 
There has never been in this country a 

meeting of political leaders and theorists to 
equal it—or as brilliant and many-sided dis- 
cussion of the facts of our political life. On 
hand were some of the best men and women 
from each party. Several of our keenest and 
most critical political scien- 
tists gave addresses that 
pointed up the defects in 
our political machinery. The 
whole thing was first class. 
The Herald-Tribune covered 
itself with glory. But any 
intelligent member of the 
Republfecan party must read 
the printed report of the 
proceedings with a sense ot 
defeat and humiliation. 


- 





Bohn 

I may never have confessed in this space that 
I started my adult political life as a Republican. 
That was natural. All of the respectable people 
in my town out in Ohio were Republicans. 
My first political act was to lead a trainload 
of students from my college to take part in 
the famous front-porch campaign of William 
McKinley. Standing there on that wide porch 
on a tree-shaded street in Canton, Ohio, I made 
a speech and presented an American flag to 
that serious-faced man with the Daniel Webster 
eyes who was later to fall victim to a maniac’s 
bullet. Some day I want to write about William 
McKinley. He has become the very symbol of 
backwardness and stupidity. It is a fate he did 
not deserve. Anyone who reads the story of 
his part in the Spanish-American War will 
discover that his character contained at least 
chemical traces of greatness 


BUT THIS IS NOT the theme of my present 
song. What I started out to say is that I hegan 
life as a Republican and that ever since the 
end of Theodore Roosevelt's adnfinistration I 
have been disappointed in the party which 
claimed my first loyalty. Because it has failed, 
we are without an adequate conservative party. 
The lack is practically fatal. It is fatal, at 
least, to clear formulation of political issues, to 
informative and enlightening political discus- 
sion. Where is our Winston Churchill? Herbert 
Hoover deserves more honor than he is ever 
likely to receive. But he is still the engineer, 
the efficiency expert. His most conspicuous 
service has been —characteristically —in the 
field of governmental mechanics. That is not 
enough. It should not be enough. 


Anyone who peruses the addresses delivered 


By William E. Bohh —' 


at the Forum will understand why the Demo. 
cratic party has won five successive national 
elections. The Republicans don’t seem to have 
any issues in which they themselves believe, 
They speak with no conviction in their voices, 
Even the applause which follows their pro- 
nouncements seems somehow slow, hollow, soft, 
artificial. There is about it none of the quick 
heartiness of the outbursts elicited by presenta 
tion of Democratic points. 


ae %: 


THERE WERE PLENTY OF PEOPLE on the 
Herald-Tribune platform who spoke a different 
language. It is worth while to note who they 
were. A few were young Republicans; the 
others were Democrats or non-partisans. There 
was Philip H. Willkie, for example. What a fine, 
honest boy! I hope his father was listening to 
him from some cloud or star. He talked about 
real things—about the New York Port Authority 
and how other and similar corporations may 
give us services we now lack. This As quite 
different from trying to scare people by re 
peating over and over with pallid lips: “Beware 
the welfare state!” 

Then there was a boy named Harold Russell. 
Millions of people know him, for he is the boy 
who lost both arms in the war and who bril- 
liantly played the lead in the movie, Best Years 
of Our Lives. Now the American Veterans of 
World War II haye chosen him as their Com- 
mander. There was nothing in Harold’s short 
address te show whether he counts himself a 
Republican or a Democrat. But how curtly and 
sharply he talked good sense! He didn’t throw 
any scare words. He spoke frankly and sensibly 
about houses and education and health. In the 
end he yielded to current verbal propaganda 
sufficiently to say that he opposes the welfare 
state, but he continued: 


“But we must use the existing govern- 
mental mechanisms to supplement areas 
where the profit motive cannot flourish. .-- 
Such a course is not a threat to the Amert- 
ican way of life. It is the surest path to its 
preservation.” 


I am sorry I have no more space for quota 
tions. But the texts of all the addresses can be 
secured from the Herald-Tribune. I ask @Y 
interested reader to go through them and #€ 
what he thinks of the Republicans. For a Jens 
time I have been erying out for a good em- 
servative party. If we are to judge by what 
was displayed at the Waldorf-Astoria, my cl! 
has been in vain. The Republican party j8 
does not fill the bill. 
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Washington and the Nation 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE END OF THE FIRST WEEK of conflict between the new CIO 
T international Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers (the 
UE-CIO, as it is now being called) and the old Communist-controlled 
and now disaffiliated Electrical and Radio Workers Union (the old UE) 
wer the allegiance of the local unions and their memberships in the in- 
justry finds the two contending unions already approximately equal in 


membership strength. 

The actual membership of the UE 
before the CIO ejected the Commu- 
nist-controlled organization, it can 
now be stated authoritatively, was 
960,000. Because of the preliminary 
organization work done by the four 
jeaders of the fight against the Com- 
munist machine in the UE, the new 
UVE-CIO started its first week of ex- 
istence wiih the allegiance of locals 
having a membership of 150,000. By 
the end of the week, locals with an 
additional 60,000 were in process of 
dfiliating with the new UE-CIO, 
giving the new union a total strength 
smewhere between 150,000 and 
215,000. That leaves the Communist- 
controlled UE with a “book” strength 
of between 145,000 and 210,000 at this 


writing. 

As a result of CIO plans already in 
progress, this balance of membership 
strength will undergo numerous and 
constant changes within the next few 
months. The UE-CIO will now begin 
topetition the National Labor Relations 
Board for new certification elections. 
Wherever the UE-CIO wins such elec- 
tions it will displace the old UE as legal 
tagaining agent, and will thus com- 
tlete its disaffiliation from the old UE 
ad its affiliation with the new UE-CIO. 
During the course of the next three 
mnths it is likely that the new UE- 
0 will acquire a minimum of 300,000 
ifthe old UE’s original 360,000. 

J % ‘“‘ 

THE MAIN STRUGGLE between the 
UECIO and the Red UE during the 
text few weeks will be over the funds 
wm properties of the various locals. The 
finds of the locals that swung over to 
the UE-CIO immediately are protected 
fom seizure by the Red UE; in some 
ses the membership instructed Ex- 
ttutive Boards to take whatever action 
Wa necessary to protect their treasuries 
tom seizure, 

Who will emerge as president of 
the new UE-CIO? It is a safe predic- 
tion that, contrary to some expecta- 
tens, it will not be Jim Carey, CIO 
tational secretary-treasurer. Associ- 
ded with Carey, one of the leaders 
of the revolt against the Communist 
UE leadership, are: Fred Kelley, pres- 
ident of the big local at Lynn, Mass.; 
Mike Fitzpatrick, head of the large 
eal at Pittsburgh, Pa.; and John Dil- 
lm, head of Local 475 in New York 
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CAREY 
Loves Weddings, Too 


BER 12, 1949 
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City. It is understood that, following 
a talk with CIO President Philip 
Murray, Carey has decided to remain 
CIO secretary-treasurer and will be- 
come spokesman for the new UE in 
the national CIO council. Who the 
UE-CIO head will be has not been 
fully decided, but it is likely to be 
either Kelley or Fitzpatrick. 

Meanwhile, the public spotlight has 
shifted its bright glare to the person 
of Carey, as it did in the early days of 
the formation of the CIO, and for sev- 
eral years thereatter. 

CAREY IS ONE of the youngest of 
America’s top-ranking labor leaders. He 
reached his 38th birthday less than three 
months ago. He was only 24 when the 
CIO was organized in 1936, and when, 
having organized the radio workers in 


some of the big radio manufacturing 
plants, he became the UE’s first pres- 
ident. 

In 1940, the Communists supported 
the Stalin-Hitler Pact. Carey supported 
aid to the democracies. The UE Com- 
munist machine kept putting pressure 
on Carey. 

Came the union’s Camden, N. J., 
convention in 1940. The Communists. 
brought Carey up on charges before the 
UE convention in New York City. 

There are two amusing stories in 
‘onnection with the expulsion charges 
ind Carey’s defense against them before 
the assembled convention delegates— 
tories that illustrate Carey’s reputation 
for being one of the nimbler wits of 
the American labor movement. 

ONE CHARGE was that during his 
term as president of the UE he had 
refused to answer questions asked of 
him by certain members. To this Carey 
made a partial confession of guilt. But 
his excuse was that sometimes answer- 
ing questions too readily might lead to 
embarrassment for the union. He said 
to the assembled delegates: The other 
day a member came to him and asked, 
“Mr. Carey, what is technological un- 


UE Split Equally; Carey Won't Be New Head 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


employment?” Carey said: “I answered 
that technological unemployment is a 
condition that results when a machine 
displaces a man.” The light of under- 
standing then broke out on the meme 
ber’s face, anf he said to Carey, “Oh, 
I get you Mr. Carey. You mean like 
what happened to you last year at Cam- 
Jen!” 

A second charge against Carey was 
that when he was president of the UE 
he spent too much time attending mem- 
bers’ weddings and funerals. To this 
Carey also pleaded partial guilt: 

“The way I see it," Carey told the 
convention, “a fellow usually gets 
married only once. It's a big event to 
him. And if he wants to have the 
president of his union present at this 
big event, how can you refuse? And 
a funeral too comes only once in a 
fellow’s life.” 

Then, with a sweep of his hand 
toward the Communist officers of the 
union and their stooges who had re- 
placed him the year before, Carey 
added, “Of course, I know you fel- 
lows are all married, so I know it’s 
no use offering to atiend your wed- 
dings ... but I'll be glad to aitend 
your funerals!” 

And, last week at Cleveland, Jim 
Carey did just that. 





—Squinting at Labor 








By Danie! Seligman 








HE STAKHANOVITES. When James J. Matles 

and Julius Emspak, the bosses of the recently dis- 

membered United Electrical Workers, decided 
recently to sign the non-Communist affidavits of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, they were faced with an intriguing 
problem. Matles and Emspak are widely believed to 
be Communist Party-members. To put it less obliquely, 
either Matles and Emspak are Communists or at least 
eight union men have perjured themselves in testifying 
that they knew, from first-hand information, that the 
two gentleman were card-holders. If they were mem- 
bers, that in itself would not have constituted a great 
problem. They could simply have resigned from the 
Party before signing the affidavits. Max Perlow of the 
Furniture Workers, Donald Henderson of the Food & 
Tobacco Workers, and Maurice Travis of the Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers, have all admitted leaving the 
CP in order to sign up. But this re- 
course is denied to Matles and 
Emspak. Both of them have re- 
peatedly disavowed any connection 
with the Party, and they have done 
so recently and under oath. If they 
resigned from the Party in order to 
sign the affidavits, they could be 
brought into court for perjury. In 
resolving the dilemma, they used 
the gordian-knot approach: they just 
signed. The Justice Department is 
now studying their applications, and 
it is conceivable that some action 
will have been taken on them by the time this appears 
in print. The maximum penalty for turning in a 
fraudulent affidavit is ten years and $10,000. 


Seligman 


* * * 

SHEER IGNORANCE. Of course, it is possible 
that Matles and Emspak are not Communists and never 
have been. It may have been just a misprint when the 
Daily Worker, on November 6, 1933, carried Matles’ 
name under a statement affirming that “only the Com- 
munist Party ... represents the interests of the entire 
working population.” It may have been sheer igno- 
rance on Matles’ part when he told the Kersten com- 
mittee last year that he did not “know of a single Com- 
munist who is a member of the UE”—though the igno- 
rance would be hard to understand in view of the fact 
that several UE leaders, like James McLeish, head of 
District 4, are admitted members. But if Matles and 
Emspak really are in the clear, then it would seem 





that a number of ex-Communists who testified other- 
wise are in line for perjury citations, 
2 %* xe 

BIG BUSINESS'S BIG CHANCE. Jim Carey's 
thesis that big business prefers to deal with Commu- 
nist unions will have its validity tested soon. Carey 
has argued, before the House Labor Committee and 
other groups, that businessmen often choose to work 
with Communist labor groups because (1) they are 
weaker unions, apt to be divided by factional fights; 
(2) they are easy to discredit in the event of a strike; 
and (3) they are easier to make deals with. Carey 
charged that several big companies, notably RCA and 
Westinghouse. had discharged some of the UE’s lead- 
ing anti-Communisis in order to help the left wing 
retain its hold on the union. Now, with some furious 
jurisdictional warfare impending in the electrical in- 
dustry, big business will have a chance to disprove the 
charge. If management chooses to side with the Stalin- 
ists, it will be helped somewhat by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The Act will do two things: first, the ban on juris- 
dictional strikes will prevent the CIO electrical work- 
ers from picketing planis at which the UE has con- 
tracts; and second, the one-year rule on elections will 
prevent the NLRB from ordering new elections where 
the UE has won a vote recently. 


DULLES ON THE PICKET LINE. One of my 
personal grievances during the recent New York 
electoral campaign was that Senator Dulles was never 
called on to explain his rather murky views on labor. 
In his famous speech at Olean, the Senator gave an 
expert imitation of a man standing on both sides of a 
fence looking at himself through a knothole; and no 
one, so far as I know, called his remarkable feat to the 
public’s attention. Dulles’ labor proposals, which he 
threatened to introduce into the Senate, had two won- 
derful features. At Olean, he said: “The new law should 
establish beyond a doubt the basie right of working 
people ... to strike if they are dissatisfied with their 
wages or working conditions. I believe in those rights 
100 percent.” In the next breath, he added: “There 
should not be strikes that endanger public health and 
safety. We cannot have strikes in time of war and 
during the cold war.” The cold war, as I interpret the 
international situation, is on right now. The right to 
strike, in which Dulles believes 100 percent, is also 
being exercised right now in several industries that 
come to mind. ... Ah, well, the election is over. 
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Is Nazism Coming Back? 


By NORBERT MUHLEN 


New Leader Roving C responde? t 
(Second of a series) 

N 1931 THIS WRITER, then a your 
Munich student trying to do 
duty in fightu the Nazis, guid 

well-known American ne paperman 
to a Nazi meeting at which Hitl 
poke. I wanted to convince him ol 


the threat the man and his movement 
meant. But the guest from overseas 
smiled: 

“Listen, we’ve got a few cranks like 
your Herr Hitler in every hamlet in 
America,—don’t you worry, they only 
sound dangerous, but they aren’t.” 

Now, almost twenty years later, the 
tables are turned: American news 
papermen with whom I talked in 
Munich, this time I being one of them 
myself, laughed at me when I told 
them that from what I had observed 
I could not see a new Hitler, a revival 
of the Third Reich or a new Nazi 
danger to the world, at least not in the 
foreseeable future. What I saw and 
heard, talking with Nazis, anti-Nazis 
and other Germans, did not seem to 
reveal the specter of Swastikas, Storm 
Trooper boots 
pearing for a second time. Yes, there 


and Gestapo cellars ap 


were dange1 ignals, but .they were 
counterbalanced by signs of hope. 

I did not see a “Nazi” 
man who uttered conservative, patr! 


in every Ger- 


otic or Rightist ideas, any more than 


at home we see a “Commie” in every 
body who spreads ideas of social 
hange. In both instances, impossible 
often lead straight to 
defamation. We can speak of a revival 


{f Nazism only if one or more of the 


generalization 


three following questions are answered: 
@ Are the o nizations active In re¢ 
ving the old Na " t new or old? 
@ A) vidual climbing back 
nto the posit n i p t! Oct 


ied under Hitler? 

@ Does the climate of German opin 
on, the attitude of the people at large 
or sufficiently broad 
favor the resurgence of the Nazi 


BY FAR the most active and most 
yotent force behind Nazism today 
the Communist party of Germany 

“For the enlistment of Nazis in our 
National Front, there is no other 
condition than their sincere will to 
fight for the unity and independence 
of Germany.” declared Wilhelm 
Pieck, honorary colonel in the Rus- 
sian Red Army. and President of 
that Red Army dominion called the 
“Democratic German Republic.” 

Pieck’s Moscow bossman formally 
approved this welcome to the Nazis in 
his message to the newly-established 
While the Com- 
and corporals outdo 


East German colony 
munist lieutenants 
each other in executing this ukase, and 
n explaining that Naz and Commu 
sts must unite in a holy national 
crusade against American freedom, the 
Nazis themselves are put in hig 
f Soviet-subjugated Germany 
I have in my possession long, de- 
tailed and verified lists of the names 
and ranks of former Gestapo officials 
now serving in the NKVD and other 
Soviet secret police formations; of 
former Nazi concentration camp 
torturers and sadists now doing the 
same work in Soviet concentration 
camps; of former SA fuehrers now 
administering Communist justice as 
district attorneys and prosecutors in 
“People’s Courts.” 

Included in the 5.7 percent vote the 
West German Communists received 
last August were the votes, undoubted- 
ly, of elements who voted for the Com- 
munists as the standard-bearers of 
German nationalism. Were a Nazi 


h plac es 


ement not controlled by Moscow 

to gain real stre ih, these “Commu- 
* vote as they did from 1930 to 

34 would foresake the. Communist 
t nd join that movement, despite 

the fact that the Communists are today 
ndlis the fires of Nazism among the 
German people. It also possible that 
the movement might backfire on it 


soviet instigators by turning “Titoist.” 


THE SHAPE OF such a future Nazi 
movement appears in the “Union of 
Independent Germans” and its political 
German Rights Party (DRP), 
which is spottily organized in some 
Its fuehrer is Lieu- 


arm, the 


parts of Germany. 





( eate Saicvab é 
HJALMAR SCHACHT 
Promise or Oblivion? 


tenant General Ernst Remer, a color- 
less man with a sinister past. When 
the July 1944 plot to overthrow the 
Nazi Government and kill Hitler failed, 
the Berlin 
Remer commanded as a major w: 
harged with the execution of the 
onspirators. Thereafter, Hitler pro- 

ited Remer to commanding general 
f the Fuehrer Escort Brigade, which 
as eventually defeated by American 


garrison detachment which 


troops near Bastogne. After the war, 
living as a stone 
nason’s helper. There 


Remer made his 
seem to be strong 
ndications that he was encouraged to 
enter public life by agents of the SMA 
Soviet Military Administration) inter- 
ested in fostering anti-Western radical 
unrest in the Western zones. 

Remer is no speaker, writer or or- 
ganizer; his chief attraction is the im- 
pression he seems to give hard-core 
Nazis of being a symbol of their past 
glory. In his early political speeches 
he apologized for his hangman’s past 
as something dictated purely by soldier- 
ly duty; more recently, however, he 
has boasted of being the savior of 
German honor by purging the traitors. 
Around him are men like Joachim von 
Ostau, former professional army offi- 
cer; “Prince” Hubertus von Loewen- 
tein, an erratic adventurer who aspires 
to become emperor of a new Reich; 
a few ex-army 





i ergeants and minor 
ex-Nazis. His rank and file 
mainly of unemployed and uprooted 
workers like those of Wolfsburg—the 
Nazi boomtown where the volkswagen 

is built; and of Bremerhaven 
naval construction base. 

A second, more conspiratorial neo- 
Nazi group is headed by Otto Strasser 
Nazi leader who fell out with Hitler 
in the 1930s and who lives in Nova 
Scotia, The Canadian 
efuses to grant Strasser travel papers 
but from Canada he schemes with 
certain Germans to form a kind of 
‘Titoist” movement, a party with prole- 
tarian and _ chauvinistic tendencies 
which might be roughly classed as na- 
tional bolshevism. Most Germans to 
whom I mentioned Strasser’s name 
had forgotten or never heard of it. 


They all knew, though, that to call a 


consists 


former 


Government 


tranger “Hans,” or mumble “eighty 
‘ ight,” 1 means to utter the Nazis’ illegal 
password 

Although my German informants— 
trained observers in touch with many 
trata of the 


ourse be must 


populatior might of 


ken, then 





general opin- 
on is that underground Nazis are very 
few in number. Since the size of under- 
‘round movements is usually overesti- 
mated by friend and foe alike, that 
opinion is particularly valuable. 

With the occupation authorities show- 
ing considerable vigilance, there is 
little hope for a Nazi revival in Ger- 
many today. 

* a oe 

MUCH HAS BEEN MADE of the 
allegation that individual Nazis are 
creeping back into positions of power. 
Whether one holds this to be true or 
not depends partly on one’s definition 
of “Nazi.” A majority of former party 
card-holders and members of party 
auxiliaries are twrncoats and oppor- 
tunists who had posed as Nazis under 
the Third Reich just as, under Weimar, 
they had masqueraded as conservatives 
or even liberals. Actually, they are, to 
use Thomas Mann’s striking self-char- 
acterization, wunpolitische—nonpolitical 
bandwagon climbers and hangers-on of 
the most promising or most powerful 
party of the day. This type is par- 
ticularly numerous among German 
economic leaders. By themselves, they 
constitute no danger; as the nation 
goes, so goes the Herr Fabrikdirektor, 
running his tile factory no matter what 
government is in power. But serious 
Nazi offenders are kept from regaining 
their positions by the denazification 
law (which, despite its many necessary 
bottle- 
than its present repu- 


hortcomings, 
necks, is bette: 
tation). 

Since in the Third Reich most offi- 
cials, whether true Nazis or not, were 
forced to join a party 


injustices and 


organization, 
there is now a serious shortage of un- 
tainted but qualified 
pecially in the 


personnel, es- 
fields of law, public 
administration, civil service and edu- 
cation. I have carefully studied the 
techniques used in appointing judges 
and prosecutors, and am _ convinced 
that our fears about them are in gen- 
eral not well founded. They have been 
screened more closely by American 
and German authorities than they are 
by the denazification boards; where 
there was reasonable doubt, they have 


been employed only “on parole.” Fortu- 
nately, Nazi government personnel 


files are still available, and they afford 
an important supplementary source of 
information to aid in weeding out real, 
and therefore dangerous Nazis. Some 
Nazis who were reappointed to uni- 
versity teaching posts could be checked 
by the adequate number of competent 
anti-Nazi professors. 

West Germany has no army, an 
essential element in Nazism’s original 
march to power; and the police force 
is, under stringent procedures of the 
Control Commission, closed to anyone 
with the slightest Nazi taint. 

Now what about the press? 
The  recently-announced 
license”—which permits anybody ex- 
cepting a major Nazi to edit or publish 
a newspaper—has aroused a rather 
panicky excitement abroad, where it is 
not realized that the rigid rules of the 
Military Government and of the Ger- 
man laender still make dissemination 
of Nazi, militaristic, anti-American and 
anti-Semitic ideas a crime subject to 
severe penalties. What has really hap- 
pened is that the Germans have been 
brought nearer to the goal of a free 
press—a basic foundation of democ- 
racy—than at any time in the past 


“general 


sixteen years. Not a single Nazi pup 
lication has appeared, nor h a 
Nazi propaganda found expression 
the many newspapers that are pyp. 


shed. 

The occupation forces, the High Com. 
issioner, and watchful anti-\ Ger. 
nans themselves, are on guard agains 
efforts by Nazis to smuggle themselves 
back into influential positions, 

THERE IS A SAD JOKE going the 
rounds in Germany these days. It ap. 
pears that a German came before his 
denazification board and asked that his 
name be added to the board’s list of 
Nazis. “Why didn’t you report years 
ago that you were a Nazi?” the official 
said. “Do you know that you are liable 
to perjury and a prison term?” The 
man wasn’t worried. He said he had 
answered his questionnaire truthfully, 
In 1946, when he had filled it in, he 
continued, he had not been a Nazi, 
But in the meantime he had changed 
his mind and now considered himself 
to be a Nazi. 

This tale oversimplifies an alarming 
trend borne out by the findings of the 
Institute of Demoscopy in Allenbach 
am Bodensee, a German-operated pub- 
lic opinion survey covering West Ger- 
many. Like the Military Government 
surveys in the U. S. zone, this one 
shows that the number of Germans 
who think “National Socialism was a 
good idea badly carried out” has in- 
reased continuously over the past few 
Forty-nine percent of those 
Germans who had -never held Nazi 
party cards thought that way. Forty 
percent of the people thought that 
Germans could not govern themselve 
lemocratically, while only 45 percent 
thought it possible. 

Somewhat naively, we have expected 
the Germans, who have lost faith in 
Nazism, to suddenly and automaticall 
eplace that faith with faith in democ- 
racy. But our German policy has rare- 
ly encouraged the spread of democrat 
beliefs, and frequently has discouraged 
it. In addition, under the impact 0 
current hard times, the old days appear 
less unpleasant than they once did. 
Many Germans have begun to feel 
nostalgic about the past; their recd- 
Jections of Nazism are kindlier, though 
qualified by the opinion that Nazi prat- 
tice (as distinguished from program 
was bad. While Germans have little 
hope for, faith in, or energy to promote 


a Nazi resurgence, they hanker sli 
less for democracy. Their present att- 
tude reveals not so much a preference 
for Nazism as a lack of faith in de- 
Thus, Nazism today is stil 
a retrospective mood rather than 4 
forward-looking political movement. 

Although it is premature to speak 
of a revival of Nazism, there is dange 
of such a revival in the future. But 
ilso, there is hope for the building @ 

German democracy. 

If attempts to democratize German) 
fail, than a new political movement- 
possibly of a nationalist-communs 

‘Titoist”) variety—will grow out # 
the present “retrospective Nazism, 
just as in the 1920s Nazism itself sprame 
from the monarcho-militarist nostalg# 
then prevalent among disappointed be 
lievers in Kaiser Wilhelm’s Seco? 
Reich. But if the Germans acquit 
faith in liberty and self-governme 
ind if the new system sinks deep roo's 
n the country, there will be no dang 
f a new Nazism or “Titoism.” The? 
is still time to weight the scales ® 
iemocracy’s favor—but the time mi 
not be wasted. 


vears. 





mocracy. 


In his next article Dr. Muhlen will 
report on America’s influence ™ 
postwar Germany. 


THE NEW 
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Eastern European Purges Necessary 


Lest Satellite War on Tito Backfire 


By PHILIP MARTIN 


Special to The 


Tito closer. 


of Yugoslavia until he is sure that 
the overthrow of the Rumanian, 
aM dictatorships. And Stalin’s cause for 
: worry in the satellite states is not only 
3 & Tito’s forthcoming “Fifth International”’ 
is @ of professional revolutionists, but the 
of § people of the Balkan states. 

Stalin’s fear is that a satellite war on 
result in democratic upheaval: 
the Balkans, revolutions 


al @ Tito may 


le @ throughout 


he # which the Red Army would be oblige 
ad @ tocrush. And a move by the Red Arm 
ly —ST all 1 view of America’s send- 


it top cold wai strategists 











G V. Allen, as ambassador to Tit 
| \ likely mean a Third 
World W a war for which Stalin 
distinctly unprepared at this moment 
ing 
the Bir BECAME CLEAR last spring that 
Ach people’s democracies” of Eastern 
ib- Europe eit their moves against 
cr Church and occasional purges 
ont 


uld only maintain power through the 
wt B Red Army. This conclusion was reached 
by Western observers after examining 
losely the suppressed speech of Joseph 


Revai, one of the most important Com- 





unist theoreticians in Hungary. 
The Revai speech examined the 
‘ommunist triumph in Hungary’s 1947 


flection, and declared: 








‘We were a minority in the Parlia- 
nt, and in the government, but at 
we represented the lead 

- We i decisive control over the 
m 1o1 Our force, the force oi 
. ind the working class, wa 
, ( bu the fact that the Soviet 
, Soviet Ar bere ai- 
se upport us Ww th the 
¥ italics—P. M.) 
7 Re { also did away wit 
ome isual Communist Aesopian languag: 
did frankly detailed the steps a whici 
feel Hungarian CP had moved _ inti 
sc! hpwer—from one partner in an “anti- 
iil lascist coalition” to the leading force in 
i >“people’s democracy.” Behind these 
pn oves then, and behind the actions of 
ittle he Government now, Revai declared, 
note always the intention of complete 
sti tmmunization. 


vf Cooperation with the peasantry (agra- 
a parties have been, and still are, 
he dominant force in Eastern European 
ditics) was also dismissed as a fraud 
Re vai. 

- The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union ... the teachings of 
























JOSEPH STALIN 
How About That! 
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New Leader 


VIENNA. 


ACH NEW PURGE behind the Iron Curtain brings the war against 
That is the opinion of informed British and American 

observers in this comparatively peaceful capital. 
erners have wondered at Stalin’s hesitation in annihilating the Yugoslav 
dictator, diplomats now believe that Stalin will not risk a satellite invasion 
the ensuing conflict will not result in 
Bulgarian, 


While many West- 


Albanian, and Hungarian 





Comrade Stalin ... the two sessions 
of the Cominform, the first in the 
fall of 1947, the second the the 

summer of 1948 ... taught us that a 
Peoples’ Democracy could not halt at 
any but the final stages of its de- 
struction of capitalistic elements ... 
(and) that the socialistic transforma- 
tion could not be limited to the 
towns, but had to be exiended to 
rural districts.” 

“It was a mistake,” Revai went on. 
“to seek the essence of the Peoples’ 
acy in the division of powe) 
working class and the 
The dictatorship ot 


Democi 
between the 
working peasantry. 
the proletariat, as it was defined bys 
Lenin and Stalin, means that the powe 
is individually in the hands of th 
proletariat (.e., the Cominform leader- 
ship—P. M.) and that the working class 
does not share the power with othe: 
classes.” (i.e., with ‘fellow travellers” 
of agrarian parties—P. M.) 

“Power cannot be divided with the 
peasantry ... Vacillation concerning 
the matter of Socialist progress in 
the village means at the same time 
hesitation between socialism and 
capitalism, uncertainty in the fight 
against the kulak, vacillation in the 
fight against imperialism.” 


The Communist party, Revai de- 





LASZLO RAJK 
Gone 


clared, did not have to worry about a 
revolt by peasants. “In our case,” he 
said, “thanks to the fact that we can 
rely upon the Soviet Union and so be 
spared from a civil war, the foremost 
dictatorship of the 


proletariat is a task of economic and 


function of ow 


cultural construction.’ 


» 


THIS SPEECH, 


March-April issue of Tarsadaly 


Dublished in the 
ri Szemle 
valuable 
as a frank analysis of Communist 
methods in seizing and maintaining 
power. But if it is examined in the 
light of the Russian experience of the 
1920’s and 1930's, Revai’s speech, cou- 
pled with other events in the Balkans 
today. sheds tremendous light on the 
present Stalin struggle with Tito. 

In the first place, the essence of 
Stalin’s program ir the twenties was 
his belief that he could not successfully 
carry on the World phase of the Bol- 


1R 


(Sociological Review), is quite 


shevik revolution until he had elimi- 
nated two groups: (1) the semi-mod- 
erate, intellectualized, international- 
minded groups within the Bolshevik 
Party and (2) the moral, as well as 
economic, leaders of the peasantry 
(which in the only completely dem- 
ocratic election in Russia’s history, had 
returned a clear majority for Russia’s 
own agrarian party—the Socialist Re- 
volutionaries). 

The “liquidation of the kulaks as a 
class” and the Moscow trials and 
purges were necessary before Stalin 
became master of a monolithic party 
and a monolithic state. And these in 
turn were needed before Stalin could 
begin his huge and tangled web of 
conspiracy, starting with the Trojan 
Horse and Popular Front and proceed- 
ing through the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
alliance, “allied unity,” and the sub 





KLEMENT GOTTWALD 
Going 


sequent expansion of Stalinism through 
Eastern Europe and Asia. A Russian 
war against the West in 1927. or 
Hitler in 1935, 
could only have resulted in the com 
plete overthrow of the 
tatorship. 


Russian war against 


Stalin dic- 


Second, in examining Stalin’s wat 
against Tito, it is most useful to recall 
the early experience of the Lenin dic- 
tatorship with the Social Democratic 
republic of Georgia, The Menshevik 
government of Georgia was allowed to 
exist until February of 1921, despite 
the fact that it was a thorn in the side 
of Soviet Azerbaijan and Armenia. A 
process of internal consolidation, as 











EDWARD KARDELJ 
Going? 


well as the Civil War’s 
had to take place, and even so, Georgi: 
was not completely subordinated to 
the Moscow dictatorship till 1924 


termination 


IN THE LIGHT of both the 
incident and the Russian experience of 
the ’30’s, it becomes clear that the 
events in Eastern Europe today—the 
withdrawal of the Greek Communists 
to Albania, the Rajk trial, the sup- 
pressed Revai speech, the speed-up of 
collectivization, the projected ouster of 
Gottwald and Klementis in Czecho- 
slovakia and the Malenkov purge of 
Zhdanovites in Russia itself—all fall 
into a definite pattern. Stalin realizes 
that the heretic leaders of Yugoslavia 
Tito, Kardelj, Pijade, etc.—have used 
their Comintern training well. Thei 
grip on the reins of Yugoslav powe: 
can not be seriously disrupted by the 
Cominform pop-gun squads managed 
by Vittorio Vidale from Trieste. It 
will most probably take an actual 
Balkan war, 


Georgian 


qualified observers con 
tend, to prevent Tito from organizing 
a Fifth International which might con 
siderably impair the functioning of the 
Third. If such a war is not to backfire, 
Stalin would 
have to make the dictatorships of the 
satellite nations so impregnable, thei: 
Communist parties so monolithic, that 
not a single Red Army gun need be 
fired against Tito. The recent dis- 
missal by the Soviets of the Yugoslav 
Ambassador to Moscow is interpreted 
by many of these observers as a sign 
that such a state of affairs is not too 
far off. 


these observers believe, 





WOMEN’S DIVISION 


MANY, MANY, MANY, 


EXQUISITE DRESSES! 
SMART SUITS! 
TOYS! 


IRVING PLAZA, 





BAZAAR 


BARGAINS!! 


LUXURIOUS COATS! 
ADORABLE CHILDREN’S WEAR! 
HOLIDAY GIFTS! 


Friday Evening—Saturdey all day—Sunday all day— 
NOVEMBER 18th, 19th, and 20th 


New York City 


Come and have your supper with us after work on Friday night. 
Proceeds for Day Nursery in Paris for children of 
working mothers, formerly from the D.P. camps. 


JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE 


MANY, MANY, MANY 


HOUSEHOLD ITEMS! 


IRVING PLACE 
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OLBERG 


By PAUL OLBERG 
Stockholm 


TIS A PLEASURE to be able 
thanks fo 


to ex 


pre to you my warn 

the addresses which you delivere 
to the German people during the dart 
vears of the wa In free and neutri 
Sweden I had the privilege of reading 
all of them. A re ading of your ant 
Nazi statement nee the 1 trengtl 
ens my conviction that vou pirite 
part in the libe tion movement 
by no mean iistorically untmportant 

IT am furthe moved to thi expre 
sion b ou t t to Europe im 
the Second Worl W I think I an 
not wrong t t to f tn 
thi journe underti n in tt 
interest of German the homeland fo 
which, vou exhibited uch concert 
during the unt py vears of the ar 

So I was deeply affected by the ad 
cire on Goethe which vou delivered it 
Stockholin Lil many othe I re- 
ceived with profound appreciation you 
description of the pired poet a the 
miraculous Goethe For in this tin 
of moral and spiritual ¢ praise ana 
understanding of a man who stood fo 
human rights and human freedom i 
more necessary than eve! 

Under these circumstances T antici- 
pated with keen interest your words te 
the German people. These people of 
your old fatherland have for years been 


cut off from the truth 
deception and, consequently, 
given to 
So they 


lost in a maze of 
have beer 


self-pity and self-justification 


require friendly but clear and 
unmistakable reference to their error 
and to the need of restoring themsel ve 
to the good opinion of mankind. Pre 
cisely you, my dear Professor, seemed 
to me (and to many oth« lo be ih 
the best position to serve this purpose 
Your great services to the Germar 
people during the terrible yea of 
war and of Hith omination fhitt y¢ 
to point the wi: to freedom and t 
bring to the consciousne ot tl op! 
the terrible trut! about what hi 
pened os t ( thre 
1 1 t r tie i pre nt 
| } 

But 1 ! tv t 
e€xnl { i ent it 
I 1 to tl t id \ i delivers 
at I furt disillu n! t, whicl 
I Nn u I ed b I 1 of ot 
admire: It seemed to us that you 
were reversing your previous clear and 
heroic stand, that vou were apologi 
ing for your earlier criticisms and de 
nunciations and, even, for your flight 
irom an inhospitable Germany. This, it 
seemed to us, was precisly what the 
Germans—especially your fellow writ- 
ers who had remained and suffered 
through the Nazi oppression—did not 
need and should not expect from the 
distinguished Thomas Mann. 

* F 

HAVE WE MISUNDERSTOOD you 
address? We shall be happy, dear Pré 
i rv, 1 you can convince us that you 
are wrong 


An Open Letter 


_ 


To 
Thomas Mann 


st VTIUUQUAUOUUUUUNHARUAETOUEUEUU LLU EEEDERTEDUREET AUC AVEEOUGEEOEPOSAPOOHAOASOOUUA SCO C U0 UDRSUGASTEASUUAUALASSAAUOAUOUEAOUAU GUYOT 


you, 
that 


I would like 
of the 


further, if 
the Ger- 


friends of freedom and democracy. It 
is true that you said in Frankfurt that 


ask 


to 


you are opinion 


mans in these postwar years have given for you the zones have no existence 
substantial proof of their desire to build Your visit, you said, was to Germany 
a free and peaceful Germany. Do you as a Whole. The German language, you 
hare the view which is widespread proclaimed, is your home. 

among some democratic siecle’ in vari- This explanation of your motives, 





ous lands that the ruthless misdeeds of permit me to say, gives the impression 
the Nazi dictatorship should simply be of being an abstraction if not an arti- 
iped off the slate? Could such a for ficial construction. It makes short shrift 
viving and forgetting become the con of the realities of life in Germany’s 
dition for the rehabilitation of Germanys Fastern Zone. It is a mere fiction, a 
the family of free and democrat If-delusion, to say that for a man ot 
nations? letters there are no zones in Germany 
The attitudes of the German politicz Th assertion denies the plain fzict 
parties, it seems to me, give litthe ev that the unity of Germar peech 1 
ence of a ll to build a ne country cut acre by a deep gulf, 
on a basis of tolerance, democracy an On account of differences in politic 
human right The most recent d administration and even more becaust 
velopments in Germany are marked t of contrasts of social conditions, tie 
frightening degree by ultra national West Zone and the East Zone represent 
m, chayvinism, anti-Semitism and two different worlds. Despite certain 
race-hatred. All of this is proved |} limitations prescribed by the occupa- 


deeds of violence, by speeches of lead tion statute, the citizens of the western 
ng Germans, and by unbitsed reports ector are guaranteed political freedoms 
It is probably not unknown to you that and civil rights. In the Eastern area, 
ather large groups of Germans have on the contrary, the regime is frankly 
had the presumption to demand _ the totalitarian. All sorts of freedoms—oi 
rehabilitation of the chief criminals of speech, of organization, of habeas 
the Nuremberg trials. According to corpus— are ruthlessly abolished. Only 
their program, Nazi crimes are no the Communist party, which carries on 
longer to be punished. Nazi leaders and in subservience to the occupation a‘- 


officials begin again—and quite openly 
political role. And why 
> Are not distinguished 


liberal, democratic and progressive per- 


thorities, has rights and privileges. 
Even the national language, the basis 
of national culture, is manhandled in 
the Russian zone and transformed inte 
a means of oppression. It is no longer 
accounted an element making for the 


to play a 
shouldn't they? 


sons suggesting that the time has come 


to “forget” Nazi misdeeds? Must not 


great masses of the German people be advancement of the spiritual life of 
ina bad way when leaders of the Social the people. The writer, the dramatist, 
Democratic party become the mouth- the journalist, the actor has is little 
piece of nationalistic policy and take freedom in the East Zone as he formerly 
up the cudgels against the Western He 


Nazi Germany. can pro- 
what suits the purposes of 


had in 


wers? 
powe! duce only 


Pad * 


the rulers. Thousands—tens of thou- 
IF IT IS POSSIBLE to find argu- sands—of Social Democrats and plain 
ments in defense of the positions taken liberal democrats suffer for their con- 
in the addresses which you delivered victions in East Zone concentration 
in the West Zone, vou appearance In camps. The treatment accorded political 
Weimar and your acceptance of the prisoners in these camps leaves little 
Goethe prize and honorary citizenshit reason for preference in comparison 
from the Ru n dictators must arousé ith tl cruclties praciiced by the 
the eatest astonishment among al] Nazi And as Germans on German 
> {lll iitti il {lll HNN UA TUUUAAAANHA AH Ii! TULLE 
= The New Leader wrote Tromas Mann asking if he would like 
to reply to Dr. Olberg’s letter concerning him, and received the 
following wire from Dr. Mann: 
x 





PLEASE DO NOT PRINT MY ANSWER TO DR. OLBERG. 
WRITTEN ONLY FOR PUBLICATION IN GERMAN LANGUAGE 
MY LETTER EVIDENTLY RENDERS SATISFACTORY TRANSLATION 
TOO DIFFICULT. 1 CONSEQUENTLY PREFER TO LET DR. OLBERG 
HAVE HIS SOLO SAY IN NEW LEADER. MINDING THIS ALL 
THE LESS SINCE MY ARTICLE IN SUNDAY TIMES MAGAZINE OF 
= SEPT. 25 SUFFICES TO CLARIFY MY ATTITUDE. THANKS. REGRETS. 





Ml 


THOMAS MANN. 
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territory the prisoners incarcer. 
ated and tortured soiely because they 
oppose a brutal Russian tyranny, In 
the East Zone forced labor has become 
a regular feature of life. 


are 


In this see. 


tor of Germany we have, then, ; 
complete picture of a Sovict regime 
a minature of the most cruel ani 





reactionary police state in Europe 


IT JUST HAPPENED, dear Thomas 
Mann, that at the very time you 
were visiting the East Zone anti. 
Semitism broke out with official sanc. 
tion. The organizations of the Jewish 
journalists, whose loyalty to the Com. 
munist regime had won praise, were 
disbanded and their leaders were 
thrown into jail. In the Soviet press 
Jewish poets are satirized in ill- 
natured cartoons, and in articles they 
and their works are ridiculed. During 
recent months hundreds of thousands 
of Jews have been deported from 
central Russia to the northernmost 
regions of the Soviet terriiories and 
to Siberia. There death surely awaits 
them. 
bitter 
your ad 


It caused deep sorrow and 
disillusionment to many of 
mirers to see you praise the high ideals 
of Goethe in Weimar before tyrannical 
officials who crush under their boot 
heels the rights of aM who differ from 


them, but who surely will not neglect 
to take full advantage of the props 


ganda weapons which you have placet 
hands. To all martyrs of free 
dom and justice suffering in concen 
tration camps, your recognition of thet 
like a blow in the face 

In your time you refused with ju 

tified scorn to return to Nazi Germagj 
In your Frankfort speech you picture? 
the boundless hate which you felt fo 
the Nazi tyrants. 

“Has Thomas Mann been {rans 
formed over night? Does he now 
pray to what yesterday he cursed’ 
How can he, the defender of humat- 
ity, justify when they are practiced 
by the Russians the very same meth- 
ods which he denounced and oppose¢ 
when they were a part of the policy 
of the Nazis? Do these rulers wh? 
have debased every ideal of the Rus 
sian revolution deserve the respec: 
which Thomas Mann paid them © 
bowing before them and receiviti 
honors at their hands?” 

In confusion and distress your fri 
and followers ask  thes¢ 
Deeply troubled by the part 


in their 


oppressors came 








which y 
permit m 


have played at Weimar, I 
self to put them to you directly # 
publicly. a 

I am in some sense justified in tak™ 
this privilege by the fact that e: 
Swedish journalist I was fortum 


enough to have the epportunity te vt 
press my deep feeling of re 


ona 


In ¥ 








you in a regan interview. ‘ 
ee: of that interview and with 7 
limiz “dd * nor to you for the go 
fight whith you have fought for ! 
do right and human dignity, + 
main your lmir¢ 
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While the results of the alliance are 
still fresh, we ought to summarize its 
attempts to defeat Fair Deal mzasures 
S| snd the federal civil rights program. 

It is not too early to start keeping an 
exact score in anticipation of the wild 
laims we are sure to hear in the Con 





ty @ cressional campaign next vear. 
In The fight on closure set the stage fo 
the coalition’s later successes. Both par- 


tiles had ior years 





} edvocated a change 
n Senate rules to prevent a minority 
Ne, § of filibusterers from talking bills to 
iM BE death, The decisive vote came on 
Merch 11 on Vice President Barkley’s 
ruling, which would have made the 
losure rule applicable to all business 


as , : 5 

oe before the Senate upon a two-thirds 
ti- vote of the members present. Repub- 
ac. lean floor leader Wherry’s “compro- 
sh mise,” which the coalition put through, 
“: made it even less likely that an anti- 
= civil rights filibuster could be stopped. 
= His plan permits the application of 
2 closure to all business before the Se- 


ij]. ip Date except motions to change the rules, 
but it requires a two-thirds vote of the 
entire Senate, or 64 votes, not two- 
nds @ thirds of those present. 

on In the crucial rolleall, all 95 senators 
ost @ (tere was one vacancy at ihe time) 
snd @ fecorded their stands; 87 actually voted 
aits @ md the remaining eight paired among 
themselves. Vice President Barkley’s 
tuling was rejected by 46 to 41. 


utter 

ad Of 39 Republicans who voted, 23 op- 
deals posed the ruling; of 48 Democrats who 
nica Voted, 23 opposed it. Twenty of the 23 


oot: emocrats who joined the Republicans 
fron 2 defeating Barkley’s ruling—which 
ole: Would have effectively squelched fili- 
ropa bustering—-are from these Southern 
Arkansas, Florida, 
free Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
ncen North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
hep Celina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
face. | Vest Virginia. Had the 41 Democrats 
jus 2d Republicans who favored an effec- 
nany. “Ve closure rule been joined by only 
turei § ttree of the Southern Democrats who 
it for Pelerred the Republican-sponsored 
tan, there is little doubt that a sub- 
- Santial part of the civil rights program 
now would have become law. 

sed? <9 Ms 

nat- § THE CLOSURE RULE adopted, Se- 
ticed B8tor Wherry immediately began to 
neth- BH 2eedle the Democrats in such a way 
yosee BH Sto reveal quite clearly the hypocrisy 
olicy # Chis party on civil rights. The Demo- 
who @ Tats have 54 seats in the Senate. 
Rus: § Wherry repeatedly promised them at 
spec: Bast 30 Republican votes (later he 
m it @ tased it to 35) in favor of closure on, 
avis BY, an anti-lynching or anti-polltax 
dil. If the Democrats, therefore, could 
add merely 29 votes to the Republicans’ 
%, the two-thirds requirement would 
ch @§ % met and a Southern filibuster could 
% stopped. Thus Wherry insisted that. 
Ne two-thirds rule was not a bar to 
Me enactment of civil rights legislation. 
The catch was, of course, that while 
t -: %e Democrats hold 54 seats, only 26 of 
tune" “em are outside the 14 Southern states 
to es “ted above. They could count on 
‘suthern Senators Pepper, Kefauver 
Morroe Berger is research con- 
Siltant to the Commission on Law 
itd Social Action of the American 


jewish Congress. 
WOVemBER 12, 1949 


laced states: Alabama, 


























O MATCH the significance of the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition in 
the first session of the 81st Congress this year one must go back several 
generations to the infamous Compromise of 1877. At that time the 
Southern Democrats agreed not to filibuster in the Senate and, in ex- 
change for a promise that, as President, Rutherford B. Hayes would end 
the Reconstruction governments still remaining in two Southern states, 
insured the Republican nominee’s victory. The present coalition, though 
apparently not so formal as that of 1877 


, is nevertheless more dependable. 
and Graham to vote for closure, but 
they still could not be sure of all 26 
non-Southern Democrats. Whether the 
Democrats could muster 29 votes to 
add to the 35 Wherry promised, and 
therefore stop a filibuster against civil 
rights, was always highly doubtful. 
Wherry and the Republicans knew this, 
and that is why they often challenged 
the Administration to bring a civil 
rights bill to the floor. The Democratic 


per wen errr reer cerrerreterrer 





SCOTT LUCAS 








JOHN BRICKER 


How They Killed Civil Rights 
Dixiegop Coalition's Triumph Recalls Compromise of 1877 


By MORROE BERGER ‘ 


the voting in the Senate, he added: 

“I do believe that when basic issues 
of New Dealism against free enterprise 
arise, you will find us joined in baitling 
Administration forges.” 


WHERRY WAS RIGHT. On housing 
and labor legislation the coalition de- 
monstrated its strength in both houses 
of Congress. The most revealing debate 
and vote came last April on the Admi- 
nistration’s housing bill. Senator Bricker 
of Ohio, pointing to the Republican 
party as the old champion of Negro 
rights, offered an amendment barring 
racial segragation. Administration lead- 
ers and other supporters of the bill saw 
this move as a not-very-subtle attempt 
to defeat the whole bill by making it 
unacceptable to Soythern senators, who 
could be expected to filibuster agains 
it. Freshman Senator Paul Douglas of 


) 






IRVING IVES 


WALTER GEORGE 


A Nation’s Need Became a Political Football 


leadership, however, did not want an 
inter-party conflict on the floor of the 
Senate—especially one which it wasn’t 
sure it could win; nor did that leader- 
ship want to face the possibility that 
a closure test might enable Republicans 
to muster more votes to stop a filibuster 
and pass a civil rights bill than could 
the Democrats. The result: postpone- 
ment of civil rights to 1950. 

Before the coalition got a chance to 
pay off for this Republican backing of 
the Dixiecrat position, Senator Wherry 
nade one of the few direct referénces 
to the alliance any member of it has 
uttered. In an address before the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board two 
weeks after the closure vote, he pointed 
out that the “new alignment” was 
based not upon a formal agreement but 
upon a common “opposition to social- 
ism and an all-powerful central gov- 
ernment.” Although individual and re- 
gional differences would still influence 


Illinois led the Administration forces in 
exposing the maneuver. The Senate, he 
said, had “the choice of voting for the 
Bricker amendment prohibiting segre- 
gation in public housing everywhere 
and thereby killing the whole program, 
or voting it down, enabling the act to 
be passed, the slums to be cleared, and 
the 810,000 dwellings to be constructed, 
and then let the localities themselves 
decide this question of segregation.” 

Bricker’s attitude toward the public 
housing section of the bill and his own 
amendment to it became clear in his 
answer to a question from Douglas. “I 
am opposed,” he said, “to the public 
housing section.” Earlier in the debate 
he had recommended leaving the con- 
struction of low-cost housing “where it 
has always been, in the hands of private 
industry.” 

The Republicans then showed where 
they stood. Of 36 who voted, 28 favored 
the Bricker amendment barring segre- 


gation. Defeated on this point, Bricker 
offered an amendment barring discrim- 
ination. This was also defeated, but 29 
of 36 voting Republicans were recorded 
n favor of it. The final revelation came 
vhen the housing bill itself was voted 
upon and passed; only 23 Republicans 
voted for it. There were nine Repub- 
licans who Bricker 
barring segregation and 
then voted against the bill itself. These 
masters of simple-minded, short-run 
Bricker, Butler, Cain, Gor- 

Knowland, 


voted for the 
amendment 


politics are: 
don, Ecton, 
Wherry. 


Mundt and 


. "s 2 


THE REAL TEST of the coalition, 
however, in a clearcut Administration- 
opposition issue, was still to gome. It 
came, first in the house and then in the 
Senate, on the Democrats’ substitute 
for the Taft-Hartley law. The Wood 
bill, retaining most of the features of 
the law the Democrats promised they 
would get rid of, came to a vote in the 
House on May 3. It was passed 217 to 
203, with all but 23 Republicans voting 
for it and 69 Democrats joining them 
Of these Democrats without whom the 
Wood bill could not pass, 67 are from 
the 14 Southern states. Out of a total 
of 114 Southern Democrats in the 
House who voted, only 47 lined up with 
the Administration on what was a basic 
party Issue. 

The Republican-Dixiecrat triumph 
was reversed next day on a motion to 
recommit the Wood bill for further 
study. Again, most of the Southern 
Democrats supported the Republicans 
in opposing recommital. This time, 
however, 10 of the Southern Democrats 
who had voted with the Republicans 
the day before switched to their own 
party, and the motion for recommital 
was passed 212 to 209. 

Late in June the coalition’s labor bil! 
was tested in the Senate. The Taft 
amendment to the Administration bill. 
authorizing use of the injunction in a 

‘national emergency” strike, passed 50 
to 40. The 33 Republicans favoring the 
amendment could not have passed it 
without 14 votes from Southern Demo- 
crats. Again, on a fundamental Demo- 
cratic-vs.-Republican question, the Re- 
publicans got 14 Southern Democratic 
votes while the Administration could 
gather only 13. On two more labor bill 
issues, one on the same day and an- 
other two days later, the Republicans 
were again able to defeat Administra- 
tion plans by getting substantial South- 
ern Democratic backing. 
* % ” 

SHORT-RUN WISDOM impels the 
Republicans to court and accept Dixie- 
crat Congressional support in order to 
embarrass the Administration. A policy 
of despair has driven the coalition part- 
ners into each other’s arms. The South- 
ern Democrats know this much: first, 
that no matter how conciliatory they 
are on any issue they can never con- 
trol a Democratic party convention or 
nominate a presidential candidate; sec- 
ond, that no matter how they vote on 
Fair Deal bills they will continue, at 
least in the foreseeable future, to win 
elections in the South. 

3y the Compromise of 1877 the Re- 

publican party took the last step in a 
series which made the solid South Fl 
one-party region. The coalition of 1949 
makes it apparent that the GOP is con- 
trolled by men who lack principle, who 
can see no farther than the next poli- 
tical deal, and who support the reac- 
tionary Democratic leadership in the 
South by demonstrating that Southern 
liberals have nothing of promise to look 
forward to in the Republican program 
and practice. 












































































Heard on the Left 


EATING-ONE S-OWN-WORDS DEPT: 
N.Y. 
must not call Bridges a Communist even today. It is really a serious 
raaiter that men who provoke comment on their works and purposes 
have the power to pui American firms of unquestionable patriotism 


Westbrook Pegler, Journal American, Nov. 1, 1949— "You 


t> expense for fair comment on their manifestations. / have never 
yeti retracted a word of such fair cominent {our italics}.” 

Westbrook Pegler, N.Y. Journal American, next day, Nov. 2— 

om that article [by Pegler| sorne persons gained the impression 
that I was charging that the advertisements of International Latex 
constituted pro-Russian Communist propaganda and that Mr. Spanel 
was a Communist or fellow traveler. The impression is regrettable 
because I had no intention of making any such charges and I gladly 
concede that the editorial advertisements of International Latex Corp. 
were not Communist-inspired and that Mr. Spanel is not and never 
has been a Communist or fellow traveler.” 


Chicago Daily News foreign 
Ernie Hill, its South 
signment; Paul Ghali, its 
U. S. for the first time and consulting with Stuffy Walters, Knight 
papers’ Peter Niemann fellow, has taken the UN 
assignment held by the late Nat Barrows, killed in that Netherlands 


service planning changes. Thus far 


American correspondent, is here for a new as- 
Paris correspondent for a decade, is visiting 


chiettain; Lisagor, 


plane. Anxious for u N. Y. outlet, the Chicago Daily News foreign 
service gave the World-Telegram its “Inside the Soviet Crime Ring” 
seru free. 

Next year the AFL will run big celebrations in honor of Sam 
Gompers who, had he lived, would have been 100 years old. Mort 


Wishengrad has prepared five radio scripts on Gompers’ life 


Robert Cantwell is Newsweek’s new book editor replacing Karl 
Schriftaiesser. 


Dwight Macdonald’s Politics is no more because funds to guarantee 


t year’s publication could not be raised. His letter to readers an- 
nouncing his decision declared he had given up “for several reasons: 
the general political tuation. which gets less interesting and more 
depressing every month; reluctance to assume again the many routine 


chores involved in putting out a magazine (these are stimulating for 


a time, but after five years they pall); the fact that my own values 


and interests are chanqgine more rapidly than usual, so that I want 
to spend more time on my own writing and less time tinkering with 
other peopl ; 

Paul Goodman, whose last work was a svcces destime called 
A Prayer for Kafka, is now broadcasting a prayer for Goodman. His 
friends have received the following postcard—‘I’m publishing my 


new novel, The Dead of Spring, myself. Will you subscribe (at once) 


to pay the printer, $5 for 2 « 


yp Se 399 
Bella V. Dodd, who was considering a now-it-can-be-told series on 


why the Communist party expelled her, changed her mind because of 
the conviction of the eleven . she says. 


N.Y 


igning 


Time labor renorter 


His brother is 


Larry Resne? 
the Star, is re 


and former executive on 
of counsel” for Harry Bridges. 

Merwin K. Hart and Gerald L. K. Smith are trying to engineer a 
Congressional investigation of the Anti-Defamation League. 
on the last day 


Rankin. 
introduced a bill which would make ADL 
members liable to fines up to $500 


of Congress, 


1 real blo t ional healt ) ine ( tle-noticed 
announcement 0 Senators Paul Dougla (D.. Ill.) and Hubert 
Humphrey (D.. linn.’ that 1 ll wote against the bill f it come 
up on the Senate floor. Humphrey is a co-sponsor and Douglas wa 
figured as a ‘re aye vote. The Minnesota Senate na more recent 
statement “cl fied” } nd by announcing > ! wot against the 

prencipte tional health in ane that “legislation for 
health insura t yet he legislative action stage and will not 
be in that stage. reqardless of { tI there have been furthe 
hearings, furthe ‘ rch d until a prima asic admi? ative 
formula ha O¢ cle el ( 


Earl Brown is the leading contender for the nomination to stop 
Vito Marcantonio’s bid for Congressional re-election next year. 
Brown, with Democratic, Republican and Libera] backing, is the man 
who scored a 3-to-1 victory over Communist New York City Council- 
man Berjamin Davis, Jr. 


Wi 4 ] ’ } , : 
What the j hould ave done when Fred ( 

_ al d ‘ +} ar aa ee : ; ? as : 
the jf witli GO ea ionth, i ha he’s a 1 boy. to Pulitzer Prize- 


) 
Y 


winner Frederick f the W orld-Telegram 


The Whip. 








Ey PHIL CORCORAN 


®n a par with the crystal-head- 


T HE AVERAGE TELEVISION set 


x 


» contraptions of radio’s Ne- 


anderthal period, but there is no tech- 


nical or production ason why this 


hould be so, or why growing millions 
of TV users will hav to go half-blind 

itching imperfect video images for 
ome t e to come. The fact is, TV ex- 
pert liscovered < ans of projecting 
bigger and clearei mages on a TV 


creen—at a far lower cost to the con- 





he now pevys for his present 
ago as 1939, 
was the commercial 





ling set—as long 


before television 
and entertainment success it is today. 

What held up the 
marketing of this ten-year-old process 
can be related in a word: Hollywood. 
TV constitutes an obvious, dire threat 
to the movie industry. As a result, Hol- 
vs and hates TV. But what is 
not widely known is that for a decade 


manufacture and 


lywood fea 


Hollywood has successfully schemed on 





THURMAN ARNOLD 


Trust-buster? 
an international level to hold down 
TV, and that in doing so it not only 
caused the American consumer to shell 


out millions of dollars for makeshift, 


eve-straining TV sets, which are al- 


ready obsolete, but ignored the 


also 


national interest in wartime to achieve 


its narrow end 


The cast of characters in this drama 
of Hollywood Versus Television easily 
ivals that of the best of Hollywood's 
own productions. 

THE STORY OPENS in 1939, in Lon- 
don. An English company called Sco- 
phony, Ltd., introduced at that time a 


TV projector which flashed onto a 
twenty-foot screen pictures as clear 
and as large as those shown in any 
commercial movie. Prizefights, horse 


aces and spot news were telecast in 
this manner to capacity audiences in 
two London movietheaters for a full 
eight months before the war. British 
press comments were unusually enthu- 

tic the new TV images were 


leemed equal to films in both clarity 


and brilliance. 


Scophony’s basic innovation lay 
mply in tl it beamed an outside 
ource of light through the image, and 
thus gave it brilliance. Use of outside 
light also made possible projected pic- 
tures of anv desired si fe. so that Sco- 
phony \ mmediately able to adapt 
ts devi« to full-size movie screens. 


involves the trans- 
lation of radio signals into light energv 
In gathode ray tube television, which is 
today, this 


light energy is 


limited by the electronic beam 





Phil Corcoran is television editor 


of a New York trade journal. 
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which forms the picture by nning” § SCA stoc 
As a result, the TV use1 tually [)ne thousa 
looking into the source of li2nt when fecophony, 
he watches a _ fluorescent een—a Mhousand s 


situation not unlike 
headlights of an automobile. Further. 
more, the curvature of the cat 






lookin nto the [ip betwee: 


aramount 


le tube Mhares), ani 
inherently produces a distort image, Ment Corp 
Cathode ray projection scts mpt to Hoard inte: 
mitigate eyestrain and corr: distor- ry Fox’s. 
tion by throwing the image a flat three di: 


screen, 


the resulting picture is wat 


but so much light 


St that 


nd dim, 


lass A ste 


ut—and h 








Scophony, working along the lines anv chart 
of film projection, freed TV of its long- B directors 
standing limitations by using outside Bioynt-Fox 
light sources. Since the tem was Bbwer, No 
adaptable to anything fron ncan- fade or e 
descent light bulb to the most powerful Bbysent. 
mercury or carbon are used in filn Semon 
projection, obtaining enough light w: Meieial a 
no longer a problem. Morevoer, Sco bly exple 
phony’s pictures were unifo y illu eir “prog 
minated and free from distortions pro- hi the gre 
duced by _tube curvature, since they npany, 
were projected onto a_ flat screen Buwood 
Finally, the “supersonic cell art vanwhile. 
the image-producing syste n_ the Balab 
Scophony device, was a simy lement Banton Gi 
whose replacement cost to the con- eeior. Pe 
sumer—after several thousand hours of §, preside 
use—would be about one do Pres- I ih film 
ent replacement costs of cat de tubes B, Mont: 
range anywhere from $30 to $79.) a man 

ve Paran 

THE WAR PUT a tempo. end t been fo 
commercial telecasting, but en it @Twentiet 
was over and TV re-eme: to be- Mines, pres! 
come a major industry, Scophony’s re-4ir the ot! 
volutionary supersoni vas Hines. enjo 
nowhere being applied. ter fo 

What had happened? I pe 
fections been discovered in Not at THE ON 
ill. Something far more d aa 
unlovely—had taken place. alg 

‘ P ur Lev 

England entered the war in 1939 and, 
Scophony’s activities there aK as US. to 
course halted. Looking to t United Bry Tovey 
States. Scophony began neg tiations it faced vy 
with Paramount Pictures and Twel- By i i 
tieth Century Fox. Following a Bs to proh 
cessful demonstration of S phony s & market 
TV discoveries in New York's Rialto bins to ‘T 
Theater, June 21, 1941. the Scophony 


Corporation of 
formed. 


brains into play. 


ican film companies had joined forces 
to acquire an interest in the same 
corporation. Why? As one of thell 
spokesmen expressed it, the cathode 
ray tube, being “a toy of which 
public will soon tire,” if could con- 
stitute little danger to Hollywood. 
(In this they were wrong, for eve? 
the inferior cathode tube has become 
a menace to the movies. 
supersonic device, the film moguis 
instantly realized, 
every home in America into a 
“miniature movie theater withoul @ 
box office.” And to Hollywood. 3 
world without a box office is 4 chill- 
ing nightmare. 


For 


PARAMOUNT AND FOX p:ocee® 


- H lly woo. 
America (SCA) We 


the first time, two major Amer 


the 


But the 





could transform 


jispel the nightmsre. Holly! 


vast amounts 





to rig up a corporate ucture 
American Scophony to hamstring * 
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sCA stock was divided in two ways. 





ne thousand shares of Class A went to 
phony, Ltd. (the English firm). One 
yusand shares of Class B were split 
» between a Paramount subsidiary, 
aramount Television Productions (340 
hares), and General Precision Equip- 
ent Corporation (660 shares), whose 
ward interlocks with Twentieth Cen- 
y Fox’s. 

Three directors were assigned to the 
lass A stock. and two to the Class B, 
t—and here is the joker—the com- 
ynv charter gave the minority Class 
directors (who represented the Para- 
wunt-Fox combine) control by veto 
wer, No major decisions could be 
ade or executed without their full 
nsent. 


Paamount and Fox promised full 
nancial and technical support and 
ily exploitation of SCA’s patents. 
heir “progressive” attitude toward TV, 
dthe great potentialities of the new 
pany, SCA, were given a typical 
llywood publicity build-up. But, 
eanwhile, Paramount President Bar- 
Balaban and Board Chairman 
anton Griffis sent into SCA as a 
ector, Paul Raibourn, a Paramount 





ke president who was already acting 


the film company’s hatchetman in 
i Mont; Raibourn had a reputation 
aman who would stop at little to 


ve Paramount, in whose employ he 
1 for thirty years. And Skouras 
twentieth Century Fox chose Earle 








president of General Precision, 
oth minority directorship; 
enjo' renown as a_trouble- 


ter for the Chase National Bank. 


THE ONLY OPPOSITION to this 
Mpress e alignment came from 
hur Levey, an American director of 
pony, Ltd., who had returned to 
“, £ US. to assume the presidency of 
“$A Levey straightaway found him- 
* FF faced with a coalition whose pur- 





it became clearer and clearer, 
Sto prohibit any attempt to exploit 
market Scophony’s unique contri- 
Hons to TV and TV consumers. 





tollywood not only prevented SCA 
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TV, MOVIE THEATRE STYLE 
Will Video Flicker? 


from functioning; like the proverbial 
dog in the manger, it inserted provi- 
sions in SCA’s charter which prohibited 
any other company from acquiring a 
license to manufacture Scophony’s de- 
vices. Thus, an offer of $200,000 plus 
royalties from Bell and Howell, makers 
of movie projectors, was turned down. 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company 
tried to obtain a license, and when it 
failed sought to buy into SCA. (Para- 
mount asked $250,000 plus substantial 
stock in Raytheon for a 17 percent in- 
terest in Scophony which had origi- 
nally cost Paramount only $40,000.) 

Meanwhile, Balaban told Para- 
mount stockholders in his 1944 an- 
nual report: “We have carefully 
studied the use of television as an ad- 
junct to our theaters. We have an in- 
terest in Scophony Corporation of 
America, which has two of the most 
promising developments for obtain- 
ing large-screen television, which 
may be useful in theatres.” 


The second “development” to which 
Balaban referred was the Skiatron tube, 
which became standard equipment in 


ar during the war, and was manu- 





factured under government requisition 
by General Electric, Radio Corporation 
of America, and Raytheon, among 
others. The Skiatron, recently lauded 
as a mainstay of the Berlin airlift, is 
now being developed for TV and prom- 
ises to be even more effective than the 
supersonic cell. 


Balaban neglected to mention other 
significant SCA inventions: a two-way 
te] 
subscription method which sends out 





yhone television system; a video 





ey 


a scrambled program that is cleared up 
by a simple key inserted into TV sets 
by subscribers; a full-frame TV camera 
which, instead of scanning an image 
line by line, takes an instantaneous 
picture; the only micro-wave generator 
powerful enough to broadcast in the 
ultra high frequencies, the only “sub- 
tractive” color television system, similar 
in principle to Technicolor; and a num- 
ber of valuable devices in the aero- 
nautic, automotive and industrial test- 
ing fields. 


D'S WAR ON TELEVISION 


HOLLYWOOD'S WATCHDOGS, 
rather than exploit and expand this, 
empire of basic patents, terminated all 
research and experimentation by SCA, 
Then they prepared the coup de grace. 

‘he agents of Paramount and Fox 
tried to force SCA to accept a loan from 
those two film companies. Since the 
latter controlled SCA’s income and saw 
to it that that income remained vir- 
tually non-existent, the plan was even- 
tually to obtain SCA’s assets in bank- 
uptcy proceedings. 

SCA President Arthur Levey and 
James L. Fly, who had just resigned as 
Federal Communications Commission 
chairman, were able to scotch the Para- 
mount-Fox loan offer. But Levey tried 
in vain to compel the movie group to 
remove the restrictions under which 
SCA had been formed and to free it 
for manufacturing and licensing acti- 
vities. 

Paramount and Fox were powerful 
enough, in fact, to stop further devel- 
opment of Scophony’s devices in Eng- 
land too. Twentieth Century’s Hines 
had flown to London to achieve that 
end, acting through Capital and Pro- 
vincial News Cinemas, Ltd., reportedly 
a Paramount associate which controls 
Scophony, Ltd., of England. 

Even U.S. Government war con- 
tracts, drawn up for the purpose of 
utilizing Scophony’s patents for the 
war effort, were turned down by Rai- 
bourn and Hines. The upshot was 
that the armed forces had to requi- 
sition the patents and have Sco- 
phony’s devices mass-produced by 
others. 

At long last, in December 1945, into 
the picture stepped the Department of 
Justice. It had taken careful note of 
the unsavory conduct of the film in- 
terests in wartime, and after careful 
investigation initiated an anti-trust 
action against them. 

™* * 

THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT suit 
accused all the companies and _indi- 
viduals involved in SCA of being par- 
ticipants in an international conspiracy 
in restraint of trade; of refusing to make 
an effort to exploit the valuable patents 
of SCA or to permit others to exploit 
them through licensing agreements; 
and finally, in the words of the then 
Attorney General, Tom Clark, of 
hindering “an important advance in the 
television art and the opening of a new 
field of public entertainment and edu- 
cation.” 

sevey, in effect joining with the Gov- 
ernment, filed a cross-claim against 
Paramount and Twentieth Century 
Fox, seeking damages for losses in- 
curred as a result of the monopolistic 
and suppressive aims of the film com- 
panies. He retained Fly as attorney 
for the A stockholders in the anti-trust 
action. Fly’s primary task was to break 
down the delaying tactics of the movie 
lawyers. Fly worked for ten months, 
received a substantial retainer, achieved 
nothing, and parted company with 
Levey. Shortly thereafter, Fly turned 
up as one of a battery of lawyers hired 
by General Precision (Fox) to fight the 
anti-trust action! 

Levey had _ previously employed 
Thurman Arnold, militant trust-buster 
of the New Deal era, to break the Para- 
mount-Fox hold on SCA. Arnold re- 
mained for three months, then begged 
¥ because he said he had an important 
ase which would keep him occupied 
a long time. Curiously, Arnold was 
later discovered working cn litigation 
for Paramount, and is still working for 
Paramount. 

Paramount and Fox spent. vast 
amounts of money to fight the anti- 
trust suit and kept the case bogged 
down in legal niceties for more than 





three years, carrying it all the way to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. But, just be- 


fore the actual trial was to take place 


last January, the movie interests 
backed down. Fearing exposure of their 
monopolistic aims, they agreed to a 


“consent decree” drawn up by the Jus- 


tice Department, requiring them to 
divest themselves of their interests in 
Scophony Corporation of America. 


Other considerations helped hasten 
Hollywood’s retreat. Paramount and 
Fox were (and still are) implicated in 


another anti-trust action which seeks 
to divorce theater ownership from film 
production. By agreeing to the Govern- 
ment’s terms in the Scophony case, 
they hoped to receive more lenient 
treatment in the divorcement  pro- 
ceedings. 


Cian ae ane 1 last 


JAMES FLY 
Public Interest? 


IT WOULD BE RASH to assume that 
Hollywood’s defeat in the Scophony 
case has knocked it out of television 
permanently. The major film com- 
panies are still desperate for new fields 
in which to plough vast reserves accu- 
mulated in wartime. Moreover, the 
Government’s divorcement action will 
make the five top film companies sepa- 
rate themselves completely from many 
of their.best holdings and allow the 
three branches of the movie industry 

production, distribution and exhi- 
bition—to operate separately and in 
full competition with one another. To 
worsen matters, TV has already arrived 
us a serious competitor, accounting for 
a substantial part of the downtrend in 
movie attendance. 

Consequently, the alternatives are 
clear—if Hollywood can’t get into TV 
and control it, movies will rapidly 
dwindle as a form of entertainment. 
Balaban has been reported as saying 
that Paramount would buy twenty TV 
stations tomorrow if it were permitted 
to. But the FCC has imposed certain 
absolute limits on ownership of facil- 
ities by any one company or group, to 
insure competition in TV. And both the 
FCC and Justice Department hesitate 
to permit the film interests any real 
foothold in TV because Hollywood has 

een repeatedly involved in anti-trust 
proceedings. Still, the movie giants, as 
their situation increasingly deteriorates, 
are bound to try new ways of invading 
the TV industry. 

So far, the story ends happily. All of 
Paramount’s and Fox’s stock in Sco- 
phony Corporation of America was 
turned over to Levey in cancellation of 
his cross-claims for damages. Levey 
has since formed a new company called 
Skiatron Corporation, which is now 
going ahead with development of the 

Id SCA patents and intends to license 
them for manufacture in the very near 
future. Perhaps, then, it won’t be too 
long before many American homes do 
become transformed into miniature 
movie theaters. 
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Demi- Virgins and Fallen Angels 


ET LE BUISSON DEVINT CENDRE 


Pari 


By Manes Sperber. 


Calnmnn-Levy, 


Reviewed by ARTHUR KOESTLER 


"H E IS A DECENT CHAP fo: 


he does it only out of loyalty,” 
in Manes Sperber’s novel 


+ 


peculiar form of loyalty makes it 


an individual—is ripe for great deci 


This same perculial form of loyalt 


also seems to underlie th logan of 
new Trahi on des 
the Intellectuals) 


anti-Communist.” In this con- 


clercs (Treason of 
“Neither Commun- 
ist, no1 
nection it is hardly of any importanc: 
whether the intellectual 
led Left I will say right away to what 
extent it is o~-called”—use this for 
mula as deliberate catch-word, 01 
whether they merely allow themselve 


of the so-cal 


more or less unconsciously to be enticed 
by this catch-word into fellow-travel- 
ing and tacit complcity. Where truth i 
at stake, there is no wors« 
sin of omission. 

“Neither for, nor against the Fasc- 
ists!” was the motto of plain and simple 
betrayal in 1939. “Nelther Communist, 
nor anti-Communist” — t&is is trea- 


in than the 


son out of loyalty. 

Who is, the object of this loyalty? 

First of all, an illusion which has 
never become a reality for its adherents 
and which for this very reason hangs 
on to life with so much greater tenacity; 
for unfulfilled desires are immortal in 
an insipid sort of way. The second ob- 
ject of this loyalty is the adolescent 
revolt against the family and against 
society; it is a loyalty carried to the 


point of arousing disgust—a_loyalt 
towards a lifelong puberty, translated 
into the phraseology of the class strug 


gle. Third and last, the object of that 
loyalty i 
which is an indispensable trait of the 


1 certain form of masochism 


artist and the intellectual; among Left- 
ist functionaries this masochism tak 
the form of their spiritual heritage and 
of a disgusting and blind self-abase- 
ment before the proletariat. And th 
kowtowing is not done before the true 
victim of social injustice, but before an 
apocryphal and legendary proletarian 
who has been raised to the stature of a 
demi-god, a cross between Messiah and 
Buffalo Bill. 
. . 

I AM SPEAKING only of a “so-cal 
led” Left, becayse the general confusion 
of terminology is one of the greatest 
dangers of our time. The Cominform 
has created a real black market of 
jdeals; it sells its catch-words the way 
others sell wood-alcohol with cognac 
labels Front,” “People’s De- 
mocracy,” “National Sovereignty’—all 
of them bargains 


“Peace 


at reduced prices! It 
might still be excusable if the ignorant 
let themselves be befuddled by such 
stuff: but only betrayal out of loyalty 
or loyalty towards betrayal, can explain 
the conduct of 

likewise, for they 
labels. It makes no difference whethe: 
the headings are chatiged every six 
months. it makes no difference whethe: 
the Communist party of France will 
wage its next election campaign under 
the slogan, “Everyone to be Sent to the 
Gallows,” or “Joy, Sunshine, Health 
for Everybody"’—the dialectical alcohol 


} 


functionaries who do 
ought to know their 





— —, 
Arthur Koestler’s latest book is 
Promise and Fulfiliment. 
_ ae J 





ll that. When he betrays somebody, 


remarks one of the characters 


discussing a Communist. “This 


appearance every time an epoch—not 














ARTHUR KOESTLER 


poisoning seems to be harder to cure 
than the opium habit. 

In order to overcome the confusion of 
terms, one must have the courage to 
make clear distinctions. So long as one 
considers anyone identifying himself 
with the GPU as a representative of 
the extreme Left wing, the word “Left” 
loses its meaning. As long as one clings 
to the notion that an«“extreme” and a 
“moderate” Left are sparated from each 
ther by the phantom of a partition, 
one shares in the guilt and in the am- 
biguity, one is personally an acolyte at 
s. logical Devil’s Mass. Only after 
Stalin’s adherents will have taken their 


places on the extreme Right of the 
emi-circle of the Palais 


thi 
) 


Bourbon 
French Chamber of Deputies), exactly 
vhere Hitler’s adherents had once been 
eated, then only, and not a second 
ooner, will one be able to breathe 
again the air of the Left. Until then it 
will remain poisoned by the radio- 
activity emanating from the Kremlin’ 
Jaboratory for moral and intellectual 
atom-smashing. 

¥ & “ 

IT IS A FACT that in the course 
of the last twenty years Stalinism has 
turned into a movement of the ex- 
treme Right, for all the classical 
criteria of this concept apply to it: 
chauvinism, imperialist expansionism 
carried to the highest degree by a 
police regime that offers no legal safe- 
guards to the individual, the monop- 
olization of the means of production 
in the hands of a corrupt and heredi- 
tary upper stratum, oppression of the 
masses, elimination of all opposition, 
abolition of civil and cultural liber- 
ties. But the true significance of this 
fact has so far been grasped only by 
those who had personally experi- 
enced if. 

We, former members of the party, 
are the walking graves of our mur- 
lered friends, and their shrouds will be 
ur banner.” Those who have exposed 
themselves only briefly to the rays of 
this fata] illusion will never grasp this 
truth in its entirety. Those people will 
understand only a half or a quarter 
of their being. In their flirtation with 
the totalitarians they will always re- 
main the demi-virgins, the lewd on- 
lookers who are watching the debauch- 


eries of history through the knot-hole 
in the fence. Like the knitting women 
at the foot of the guillotine, they knit 
their dialectic fabric in the editorial 


offices in the shadow of the Lubianka. 


And when we, the fallen angels, raise 


our voices because they are breaking 
the bones of our former comrades in 


that paradise which has become an 


enormous dark torture chamber, it is 
precisely those demi-virgins who look 
at us with a faint, nearsighted and in- 
nocent smile explaining that things are 
not half as bad, that our nerves are ap- 
parently shattered by the impact of our 
efection and that the best thing for 
us to do would be to take a rest and to 
keep our mouths shut. If one answers 
them: “My poor friend, you will be 
among the first to be gagged, deported 
and liquidated,” they counter that quite 
naturally every revolution is accom- 
panied by brutal abuses, that you can’t 
nake an onelet without breaking the 
eggs, and so on. Oh, how impatiently 
these little masochists of the age of 
reason are waiting to be raped. 

However, they ought to read Manés 
Sperber’s novel before they meet with 
uch a misfortune. For we will not re- 
main silent, and here is a new voice 
joining ours—it is strong, intelligent, 
pure in tone. Here they can find the 
whole gamut of experiences which they 
themselves have missed, including 
those which—God forbid—may - still 
await them. The whole gamut—for the 
unique thing about this book is the 
fact that its author, a native of Eastern 
Europe and a psychoanalyst by pro- 
fession, was for ten long years a pas- 
ionate and confirmed Communist who 
had mastered, like a virtuoso, the whole 
repertoire of the dialectical rope dance 
of Hegel and Marx. 


THE SCENE OF THE NOVEL is 
laid in Berlin, Vienna, Prague and the 
portions lost to Poland and Yugoslavia. 
The action takes place during the criti- 
cal years between 1930 and 1938. The 
publisher’s the book as 
which 


blurb describes 
a broadly conceived fresco 
in places rises to the rank of a great 
epic,” and for once the publisher is 
right. In a word, this novel is something 
in the manner of a saga of the Com- 
intern, the first of its kind, and for this 
reason it is an event of great impor- 
tance. 

To be sure, it also has its weak points, 
which I find all the more excusable, 
since they happen to be the same as 
those of my own writings: the ideas 
in it are given greater prominence than 
the characters which express them, and 
more real than the characters are the 
situations in which they find themselves 

which is particularly true as regards 
the feminine figures. But fortunately, 
neither the public nor the critics are 
taking these shortcomings so tragically 
as they did some twenty-five years ago. 

With this reservation, I consider Le 
buisson devint cendre as a work of un- 
usual depth and scope. As in one’s 
»wn refiection mirrored in running 
water, one finds in this book swaying 
and quivering contours of the extra- 
ordinary adventure in which the human 
spirit has become involved since the 
era of the medieval Church, For at 
times, so it seems. ... 

= 
“, . .the yearning for the absolute 
transforms humanity into a sewer, 
turns religions into churches and 


ideas into police departments. The 
same Josmar who, without baitins an 
eyciash, braves any danger, would be 
completely helpless without the cer. 
tainty of the ~bsolute. For this very 
reason he and the likes of him have 
corrupted and ruined the movement, 
I would not refuse to come to the aid 
of Josmar, but I do not have the 
least inclination to sympathize with 
any one who himself knows no pity.” 


Those are the words of old pro- 
fessor of history, a scion amily of 
Viennese patricians, one f the last 
melancholy dinosaurs fr« the era of 
Liberalism. Yet even if in principle h 
foes not wish to show pity to the piti- 
less, he still tolerates the n practice; 


elf alone. 

“At twenty one should have found 
the great purpose of one's life, at 
thirty one should have found the 
woman in one’s life, at forty the truth 
which is one’s own; at fifty one should 
give up the chase after success, at 
sixty one should have created a 
work which reaches beyond one's 
self; at seventy one should be able 
to show humilffy towards the lowiliest 
of one’s fellow-humans and the most 
extreme arrogance towards Heaven. 
But one never recognizes the mile- 
stones of one’s life until after they 
have long been passed... .” 

But this mari belongs to another age 
in which one could still afford to miss 
one’s bus with a smile. Now the bus 
one misses invariably turns out to be 
the last one. Yet, for all that, “most 
people will never achieve political wis- 
dom because they first get to under- 
stand events after they have long be- 
come a part of the past. The time 
has come when the privilege of a sec- 
ond chance is granted on ) some eX- 
eptionally lucky dogs.” 


ind he is pitiless towa: 


WILL YOU AT LAST TRY to under- 
tand this, my highly est: d young 
fininshing ool? Yes 
always 


ladies of the 


and no, they will sav.-. They 
ay “yes and no.” Neither Soviet oc- 
cupation, nor the Atlantic Pact. Neithe! 
submission, nor resistance Neither life, 
nor death. They only fee! good when 
they can perform their dialectical pir- 
ouettes between heaven end earth on 
the swaying rope over no-man’s land. 

And what is the mora! of the story, 
the message of hope in which ever) 
self-respecting novel of the Left must 
find its happy ending? What is offered 
is not much — two fallen angels, 
whom one had come out of a German, 
the other out of a Russian prison, sit 
in the little square near th Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. 

“They had not noticed the falling 
of the first large drops, and now the 
downpour caught them by surprise. 
They suddenly found themselves sit- 
ting all alone in the square. Those 
who had fled to the protection of the 
house entrances watched with friendly 
amusement how the two let them: 
selves be drenched to the bone. 

“'Freedom here has one advantage 
one must admit,’ said Djoura. ‘In 4 
totalitarian state we could not po 
sibly have remained seated without 
arousing suspicion. Under bourgeols 
democracy the individual has at least 
the’ right to be unhappy in his ow" 
fashion!’” = 

You don’t think this is a lot? Jv 
ask our comrades-in-arms in Sibe . 
You consider this a betrayal of we 
revolutianary vow? In this you mgm! 
almost be right. After 21], we have 
betrayed a party. The others only 
betray mankind. 
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tHE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 
Complete in Two Parts. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. A New 
Translation from the Spanish, with a Critical Text Based upon the First 


) 


Edition 1605 and 1615, and with Variant Readings, Variorum Notes, 
and Introduction by Samuel Putnam. The Viking Press. 1043 pages. 
$10.00 


Reviewed by RAMON SENDER 


OT LONG AGO I READ in Books Abroad some of Mr. Putnam’s 
N opinions on the art of translating. As I am especially interested in 
that — I read his opinions with great curiosity. There Mr, 
Putnam said that he was translating the Quijote and since that time I have 
been waiting impatiently for this translation. I have just read it with the 
same pleasure that I read the original Spanish and it has been an agreeable 
surprise to see that some phrases of Cervantes, which use had changed 
into commonplaces, seem fresh and lusty in English. This miracle is not 
to be attributed to Mr. Putnam but to the nature of the English language 
so different from the Spanish. Nevertheless many other and excellent 
qualities adorn this translation. 
In the Quijote Cervantes says that a 
translation is like the wrong side of a 
tapestry in which, as we know, the gen- 





Spanish to English are multiple and 
some problems are presented in a quict 
eral lines are kept but the details that and captious manner. One of these is 
sive delicacy to the tapestry, such as the the facility with which the English 
lesser lines of the sketch and the me- version is- over-latinized—if one may 


dium tones in color, are lost. This is say so—easily making use in English 
what has happened to many of thé of Romanic words common to the two 
translations of the Quijote since th languages but which in English have 
I7th century. It is difficult to avoid but a differen range and resonance. The 
Samuel Putnam has succeeded in larg frequency and gravity of that danger 
measure, contrary to the opinion of Cer- in a translation of Cervantes, whose 


vantes himself. His Don Quijote is faith- language is nearer the Latin than that 
ful, alive. colorful and harmonious. If of a modern writer, can be imagined. 
Another danger is that of the different 
intellectual and logical nature of the 
language. 


itis a wrong side it is the best wrong 
side of a tapestry that we know. And 
i tapestry! This transl 
nportant than all the 


what a splendic Spanish is—one can say— 


tioh is more a language of theses that frequently re- 


ceremonies ¢ wemorating the birth of jects the logical process and conclu- 
the Castilian author whose fourth cen- sions.. Often in the style of a Spanish 
tennial as the reader will recall, took writer antithesis and synthesis are pro- 


duéed alone by the insinuations of the 
thesis or by the vividness of imagina- 
tion of the reader to whom the writer 


place two years ago. And what bette: 
way to reme Cervantes than with 
a good translation of the Quijote? The 


Viking Press deserves the gratitude of leaves that task as a form of the 
the American public. As for Samuel creative pleasure of reading. On the 
Putnam. whatever the merits of his other hand English is a language of syn- 





k past and future, -this thesis. A Spanish reader’s greatest 
pleasure is reading between the lines 
what the author has not written. The 
American or English reader has his 
greatest pleasure following the inter- 
pretative process of the writer literally 


personal wor 
translation will count as one of the 
most important accomplishments of his 
career. If translation is a task requiring 
among othe: igs the difficult virtue 
of humility, reverence before Don 








Quixote is likewise a noble attitude and seeing that none of the stimuli 
that honors a pied of any time and awakened in his imagination lacks a 
country. To be a squire of Cervantes is clear and satisfactory basis and final 


an enviable distinction. synthesis. The differences represent 
Samuel Putnam has been such a great difficulties for an ambitious trans- 
squire putting into his work inspira- lator. 

tion, respect and enthusiasm. In every 
language, however, there are limita- 
tons when undertaking an enterprise 
of such proportions. Those limitations, 
implicit in the nature of the language 
into which the translation is made, do 


x x oe 
THIS TRANSLATION OF DON 
QUIJOTE is doubtless the only one 
worthy of Cervantes in the English 
language. There is nevertheless a cer- 
tain pleasure in finding defects in a 








, hot this time harm Cervantes’ work. 
The honest work of interpretation 
painstaking, skillful, has made it pos- ” ce 
| ih the wien dik, at Vee Genaslics The massed details of coe @ 
. make th: of of the fabric er eed true American revolution.” 
tible to u it least to professional —LEON WHIPPLE. 
Titer nd has permitted us some- 
mes to analyze in the accidents of the 
translation values which in the original 
; Work per! d escaped us. This is 
peciall ent when Cervantes’ Widely read and acclaimed, 
vie spontaneous in ordet American reform. 
‘ Simulate the rhetorical affectation in review.... 
the rv ; of chivalry of th 
mod. (In the labour of translation significant figures. 
s@ changes take on curious appear- 
“se : rye gp ce sa ties and events not before available in print. 
ae fe te a ita movement live again, in all its humors, victories, 
n so rough and violent that 
tls understandable only if we conside1 defeats. 
those pages to be the work of anothe1 
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Crusaders For American Liberalism 
By LOUIS FILLER 


has altered traditional views of 
2eformers, socialists, novelists, and publicists pass 
Giants like LaFollette, Charles Edward Russell, Stef- 
fans, and David Graham Phillips, as well as many lesser-known but 


The author has dug into the actual record, reconstructed personali- 


His book will stand as one of its worthy memorials—and 
perhaps a forerunner of a new criticism of American Life.” 


The Wrong Side of the Tapestry 


work that comes so close to perfection 
It is the pleasure of colloborating in its 
creation rather than the dubious taste 
for criticism. Those defects are like the 
mole that Sancho attributes to Dulci- 
nea’s face and which for Don Quixote 
is only an accident giving more value 
to the harmony of the whole. I have 
seen that the Spanish ambivalence of 
the possessive su, which translators 
find so confusing, has caused some er- 
rors in Mr. Putnam’s work. Sometimes 
the su is trantslated yours when it 
should be his. It is a minor sin because 
it never occurs in substantial parts of 
the narrative. If the occasional confu- 
sion of the possessive is almost in- 
evitable in a work of such complexity 
and extent, there are other errors of a 
different nature. Let us cite one we 
have at hand. It can be due to the 
translator or to the intervention of 
some careless editor. It refers to a sen- 
tence of Sancho Panza’s in the dialogue 
with the squire of the Knight of the 
Wood on the eve of the encounter and 
battle for their masters. Jancho drinks 
of his colleague’s wine and then tilting 
his head to one side and heaving a great 
sigh he says: 

“Oh, hideputa, bellaco, y cémo es 
catolico.” 

In Mr. Putnam’s edition this sentenc« 
is -translated thus: 

“The whoreson rascal”, he exclaimed, 
“that’s a fine vintage for you.” 

At first glance the difference is not- 
able. Other translations which I have 
close at hand, incomparably inferior to 
Putnam’s on the whole, give Sancho’s 
reply in this fashion: 

“Oh, the rascal. How catholic it is!” 

Six lines further—in Putnam’s trans- 
lation—when Sancho asks the othe 
squire if that wine comes from Ciudad 
Real, beside the name of this city there 
is a number leading us to a note which 
says: “Ciudad Real was the chief city 
of La Mancha and center of a wine- 
growing district. .. which Cervantes in 
his plays and novels calls ‘El Catolico’ 
which will explain Sancho‘s exclama- 
tion—“How catholic it is!” But Sancho’s 
explanation—“‘How catholic it is!”—is 
not in the text, doubtless because it was 
afterward suppressed, so that the cita- 
tion lacks meaning. This makes us sus- 
pect that Sancho’s reply faithfully trans- 
lated by Putnam was later excluded by 
the translator himself or by some editor 
forgetful of the note. Is it perhaps an 
excess of zeal on the editor’s part? But 
what zeal? Or the consideration that 
the faithful translation—such as given 
by other translators—does not have in 





“A first-hand contribution to an 
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ielligence and hand. This is indeed 
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reform and the road to World War I? 

. Did Wilson “fail us? If so, hov 
had it happened that the great Amer- 
ican public, heretofore so mighty in 
reform, in self-awareness, and in de- 
mocracy had been placed at the 
mercy of any one individual? “5 
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English all its original efficacy? I 
would prefer this last explanation if it 
must be one of the two. 

Other details like this could be com- 
mented upon if we were not afraid of 
overloading this article with minor ob- 
jections that could give the reader an 
erroneous impression regarding the 
quality of the translation which, as we 
say, is the most alive and the finest 
froma literary viewpoint ever rendered 
in the English language. In the final 
notes there is some confusion that ought 
to be cleared up. The proverb “El sastre 
del Campillo, que cosia gratis y ponia 
el hilo” is translated as follows: “The 
tailor of El] Campillo, who threaded his 
needle and stitched for nothing.” The 
correct translation would be: .. .“who 
stitched for nothing and furnished the 
thread.” If in a translation with the 
qualities of the present one some errors 
have been unavoidable what must 
others be like that have circulated 
without the guarantee of a responsible 
name not only of translator but of orig- 
inal writer? 

The wrong side of the tapestry to 
which Cervantes referred is inevitable 
although in this case it comes closer 
than ever before to the right side. 
Observations of another kind which 
break down by dint of their own sub- 
tlety concern words of double mean- 
ing with a picaresque intention. Some- 
times Cervantes constructs them pai 
trarily and they pass unnoticed, even 
by a Spanish reader. When Don Qui- 
jote, Sancho and the grotesque human- 
ist witness of the adventure in the Cave 
of Montesinos come to a_ hermitage 
hoping to find there good wine they are 
received by a woman Cervantes calls 
sotahemitano. This word has two mean- 
ings. One, subhermit, used by Mr. Put- 
nam, and another, subhermit’s con- 
cubine. Sota was then and still is today 
at certain low levels the synonym for a 
woman of irregular life. But if we were 
to spin so fine at the moment of making 
a translation, translating would be im- 
possible. 

In the ocean of delicate accomplish- 
ments which Mr. Putnam’s translation 
is, these details mean very little and it 
is necessary to be a Spanish reader 
somewhat maniacal on the subject of 
Cervantes and an obstinate reader of 
Don Quijote to be aware of them. (On 
the other hand without a little ped- 
antryan article on Cervantes would be 
inconceivable.) If in successive editions 
these little things are taken into ac- 
count and the errors corrected we will 
have the magic example of a perfect 
translation. As it is today it constitutes 
a cause of legitimate pride not only 
for Samuel Putnam and the Viking 
Press but for the American publishing 
industry. And for the devotees of Cer- 
vantes in any time and place. 
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“a swift, incisive, and highly intel- 
ligent book . , . combines a high 
level of political and social insight 
with intimate practical familiarity 
with life in the orbit of the assembly 





line.” 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. in 
The Nation. 
“Reuther is brilliantly poc- 
trayed.”’ The Progressive. 


“‘penetrating . . . provocative.” 


—CIO News. 
“a unique book.” 
Atlantic Monthly. 
“suggestive and candidly critical.” 
New York Herald Tribune. 
“a first-rate, exciting book.” 
-America. 
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psychologically subtle 
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Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 
y ERE IS A MAJOR ENGLISH NOVEL. It has an important theme: 


the individual’s responsibility to be involved in the common lot ot 
man. It discovers new aspects in the relationship between two seg- 
ments of society. It explores a situation that is timely and universal. It is 


it tells an interesting story with wit and com- 


passion. And it brings old and new techniques to bear on the form of the 
novel in a valuable and unique synthesis. 


€ 
! 
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The techniques are the pastoral con 
ention of the seventeenth and éight- 
enth centuries, the obsessional view 
oint of Kafka, the symbolism and in 


agery of modern poetry and the grasp 
I 


material peculiar to naturalism. The 


narrative can be read on many leve! 


can be interpreted as a fair story 
ich a one as the young Yeats 
butler lie 


1a magic castle guarded by 


might 
uve imagined enchanted 
a Pan-like 


ish simpleton and his peacock but 
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of love, and despite the machinations 
of an outsider who steals the household- 
treasure, the spell is broken and the 
lovers escape to live happily ever afte: 
Or Loving can be read as a modern at- 
tempt at pastoral—Raunce, a: Uiiter in 
an Irish castle, views the world { the 
domestics as his domain and rules his 
ubjects as tyrannically as any despot 
he is in hts turn ruled by the owne: 
of the house and society which, through 
Mischance as played by a small boy 
from England. breaks in upon his idvll 


ind makes it tragically aware that he i 


elated not’ only to those in his castle 
but to all men. Some reader of the 
book may prefer to see it only on the 
psychological level--as an exploration 
1 depth of the aberrations and hallu 
nations of a guilt complex, in this case 
the paranoia of expatriate English in 
neutral country during the Blit 
Others may prefer to read it as an ec 
centric, but basically naturalistic, report 


on the mores and manners of the serv- 
ants of an Irish country home with acid 
incidental comments on the foibles of 
the English landlord class. And poet: 
are likly to find in it a metaphor on 
love and death that is ironic and un- 


pat aphrasable ° 


Mr. Green i 


to mix so many 


nothing if not a virtuoso 
without 
tatement. I think he su 


technique 
garbling hi 


ceeds in this by allowing each techniqu 


its own Forsterian aspect of the novel 
Descriptio is the aspect allotted t 
mbolisn and here, < in his othe 
Hoo Mr. Green has t basic f tlic 
of symbol bird ! fil ! ) l'} 
bird in t HOOK pecacod I OV 
but sometime ull eese or phe 7 
ant repre nt the mm: uline charac- 


teristic flight from family, imaginatior 


1 intellect, magic and all attempt 
at synthe The fire symbols represent 
the feminine attributes of feeling, po 


ession and all striving towards re- 
production; they are indirect, and ar 
subordinate in this novel to the over- 
powering flight symbols (after all, the 
theme has to do with alienation and 
integration). At times, however, the 
characters are seen in an effulgent glow, 
as when Raunce confronts the girls in 
Paddy's stable. In other novels, espe- 
cially Caught and Back which deal re- 
spectively with the predicament of be- 
ing consumed by the crisis of our time 
and that of attempting to return to soci- 
ety after being apart from it during 
(both basicalls 
difficulty in existing 


revolutionary change 
related to man’s 
in or returning to the nation, family 
mother), the fire symbolism is domi- 
nant in the form of roses, the color red 
even the conflagration of London itself 


SO THE LEVEL OF SYMBOLIC 


eaning is advanced primarily by 


means of Description. Characterization, 
another aspect of the novel, is governed 
in Mr. Green’s works by the naturalistic 
method. Each detail of Raunce's charac 

ter is a scientifically accurate report 
on the English butler, and the same can 
be said for all the characters. There is 
no softening or smoothing over the un- 
pleasant or idionsyncratic—each char- 
acter is recognizable as a member of 
presentday society. Similarly, no phase 
of character is distorted or emphasized 
to conform to the romantic concept of 
personality. the lovable eccentricity of 
a Dickens or a Trollope. The contrast 


between characters that are seen natu- 
rallistically — and often represented 
through very acute dialogue—and de- 
scribed symbolically, in itself reflects 
the high-low ambiguity of pastoral. 
Point of View is relegated to the 
obsessional technique of Kafka. The 
viewpoints are diffuse, as they never 
are jn Kafka; the events are seen 
through the eyes of Raunce, Edith, the 
drunken cook, the lady of the house and 
her adulterous daughter, as well as the 
others. Each of these, though, parti- 
cipate in the general guilt of living 
away from home in a time of national 
catastrophe. And each has his individ- 
ual variation: for Mrs. Jack the guilt is 
felt for her betrayed husband away. at 
war—she sees each event as a threat to 
her own security and fears her mother’s 
discovery of her adultery. For Raunce 
the most complex of Mr. Green’s char- 
acters and a great protagonist, besides 
the general guilt and its hallucinations 
that conceive every stranger as a mem 


ber of the I.R.A., there is the obsession 


with statu he replaces the old butle: 

the book begins and is driven com- 
pulsively throughout the novel to reap 
all the rewards of his new position; thu 
anv event interpreted as a possibi 
lisht on his power to govern. The 
cook’s obsession ji her fear that her 


drinking will be discovered—she also 
conjures up the I.R.A. And Edith sees 
the entire world in terms of her grow- 
ing love for Raunce and her womanly 
need to make a home. 


PLOT, a most important aspect of 
this novel, Mr. Green gives to his domi- 
nant technique—the conventions of 
pastoral. The double plot is often the 
technical device of pastoral. Since it is 
essential that the hero should be under 
tood by the reader to be both high and 
low in the same person, he often in fact 
become double character and shares 
n a melodramatic plot that turns on 


aken identity. Loving consists of 
ain plot intervowen on all levels 
with two sub-plots. Th 
the love story of 
R 1uUnceE low 


ponsibilitv of 


main plot 1 
Raunce and Edith an 





acceptance of the re- 
integration as he ac 
cepts the need cf marriage. One sub- 
plot has to do with the double Albert 
Raunce’s assistant who yearns to enlist 
and the cook’s son, a devilish evacue 
who is the only one with the authority, 
to be in a neutral country and hence 
no guilt, who is the prime mover of the 
plot—and his theft of Mrs. Tennant’s 
sapphire cluster ring, the servant’s ef- 
forts to get it back and the household- 
ers’ perplexity over the meaning of the 
episode. The second sub-plot deals with 
Mrs. Jack’s infidelity and her comic- 
tragic misunderstanding of the serv- 
ant’s attempt to find the ring as vague 
allusions to her promiscuity. The con- 
fusion between the high and low as- 
pects of the motivations of each charac- 
ter emphasizes the basic relevance of 
their common fate. 

It would be a mistake to consider 
Loving as an isolated tour de force. 
Those who have read all of Mr. Green's 
novels know that this is one of a num 
ber of books that report on the emotion- 
al and situational climate of the British 
people from the time of the’ Dole into 
the future of the Socialistic state. Mr. 
Green believes that the principal emo- 
tions and crises of an era be condensed 
into a situational residue and by means 
of his complex technique refined into 
a novel. The critic. in turn, can reduce 
his novels to the original emotions and 
crises—thus. Blindness is about the ado- 
lescent predicament of subjectivity, in 
this case exaggerated by the blinding of 
the protagonist. Living revolves around 
the emotions of a people caught in a 
depression and their wild attempt at 
release. Party-Going exposes the dis- 
affection and frivolity of a ruling class 
in a time of incipient national disaster. 























es 
Caught pathetically describes the trag. 
edy of being consumed in the holocayg 
of a nation—it is one of the few nova 
that significantly deals with the wy 
And Concluding, the most ambitious g tc 
all, concerns the dilemma of an aging 9: 
nation trying to rediscover its essential a 
humanity—and of an aging Scientist 
who once helped dehumanize the pa. 
tion, trying simply to exist despite jt 
Mr. Green is no snob. He does no 
condescend—and neither did Marvel 
There is pastoral in Forster, in Stejp 
and in Joyce. Anyone who _ neglects 
reading Henry Green does so at his 
taste’s peril. The future of the novel lies 
this way. 
«° John Franklin Bardin wrote the 
first eppreciation in this country of 
Henry Green in The New Leader of 
October 4, 1947. H 
x J h 
h 
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from a few of the 
ADVANCE COMMENTS: 


Henry Murer: This is a dreadful, 
horrible, painful thing to read. It must 
have taken courage to do it. 


DaniEL CurLEy: Although I had much 
to do I closed myself in my office the 
morning your opus came and read 
through it avidly. I went home then 
and crawled into bed and had con- 
vulsions. 

Mark VAN Doren: Fascinating. 


Witttams Cartos Wiiiams: I have 
profited by it and enjoyed it. 

Carey McWiuiams: It got my full 
attention on page one and held it 
straight to the end... the value of 
this memoir consists in more than its 
revealing analysis of Céline; it is the 
Hindus on Céline combination. ... 


SipnEY Hook: Fascinating. 


Maurice Zototow: The picture you 


draw of Céline is horrifying real— 
one can almost smell him. ... 

BENNETT CerF: A superb job. 

EpwIn Honic: Through three days 


across the desert of south Arizona and 
California we read it at intervals. 
Both of us were fascinated. ... I sup- 
pose the best things that come out of 
chaos are confessions of one’s en- 
counter with the devil. ... 


Upron Srnciair: Extraordinarily in- 
teresting. 
Dwicut MacponaLp: Material for a 


real explosion here, and it came off. 

Vioter Lanc: I was astonished to be 
caught up and involved. Your out- 
rageous candor adds the dimension of 
actual experience to what you say.... 


ALFRED Kazin: The problem you treat 
with such crushing candor (as re- 
gards your attitude towards Céline) 
stirred me up so much.... 


PUBLISHER’S INVITATION to the Readers of The New Leader 





to join in one of the most adventurous publishing enterprises of many a year—the publication of the extraordinary story of Milton Hindus’s 
94-davs’ visit with Céline, famous author of Journey to the End of the Night, and once the arch-Anti-Semite of the European continent. 


The Crippled Giant 


A STRANGE STRUGGLE IN THE REALM OF LETTERS 


Prior to World War II few European critics would have been able to name a writer equal 
in power to Céline. Then, at the height of his career he became the author of books advocat- 
ing theories similar to those of Hitler and Goebbels. ... 


Céline, the antisemite, became an object of loathing to all men of good will; Céline, the 
artist, found himself with few defenders. One of these was Milton Hindus. 


At the war’s end, Céline fled to Denmark from the wrath of the new French government 
which indicted him as a collaborator. Andre Gide, who had previously interpreted Céline’s 
verbal violence against the Jews as satire on antisemitism, withdrew silently from his defense. 
But Hindus continued to write about his work with enthusiasm, to try to secure his release 
from prison, and to correspond with him. 


During this correspondence Hindus suddenly got the impression that a change was taking 
place in Céline that might be symptomatic of a similar change running through the whole 
world. He therefore went to Denmark. After 24 days with the celebrated fugitive he 
returned with a story of such far-reaching import that he was not sure he had a right to 
publish it. To make certain he sent copies of the manuscript to certain leading American 
writers, to us as possible publishers and to Céline himself. 


To the left are a few of the reactions of the writers. 
reached us we accepted it for immediate publication. 
came to us by messenger: 


An hour after the manuscript 
Then, three days later, the following 


WE MUST RECONSIDER PLANS FOR CELINE BOOK. HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
UPSETTING LETTER FROM CELINE SAYING BOOK WILL GIVE HIM DEATHBLOW. 
WE MUST SEE CELINE COMES TO NO HARM THROUGH MY FAULT. MILTON HINDUS. 


To this we replied: “Obviously, despite the ocean of rage which separates you from him 
racially, you love Céline. After his own work, this love is today his most shining attribute. 
Time after time, in his letters to you, he celebrates the independence of art, particularly the 
art of writing, from the truculent waywardness of living. But he fails to realize that your 
championing of his work is the only defense-line behind which his own art can survive in 
a world of resentments of which he was one of the architects. 


“At the most crucial point of his life as an artist, Céline reverts to the behavior of the 
least heroic of his cowardly soldiers, and you, who can save him, go chicken-hearted. You 
should be ashamed, both of you. 


“You are at liberty to terminate your contract with us, of course. But, better than that, 
write Céline by air mail: ‘The world is only an oyster clinging to a warm reef off shore, but 
he is a pearl at the heart of it. Perhaps all pearls are ultimately tossed to swine, but have you 
ever heard of a swine digesting one?’ 


“Tell me, must Céline always be a good doctor with nothing good to say about medicine, 
a brave soldier execrating all fighting virtues, an artist who pleads for good coffee and free- 
dom? So he was imprisoned for 18 months. What about those—some of them innocent—who 
were shot on sight? 


“Tet us have no more of this nonsense, then, and on with the work!” 


After a ten-days’ huddle with his conscience, Hindus wired us his decision, and it was Yes. 
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1984 or New Age of Reason? 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: 


3y Hans Kohn. 


A Midway Account of the Western World. 
The MacMillan Company. $2.50. 


Reviewed by PAUL KECSKEMETI 


AKING STOCK OF THE WORLD SITUATION at this mid-point of 
| the twentieth century, Prof. Kohn sees more reason for hope than 


for gloom. 


The hope lies, for him, in the strength and vitality of the 
Western liberal tradition of rationalism and individualism. 


Is this tradi- 


tion not challenged, and nearly overshadowed, by powerful currents of 
anti-rationalism and collectivism? Yes, but, the author argues, _ the latter 


are merely passing aberrations of the 
human mind. What happened, according 
to him, was this: faith in reason and 
in the firmly en- 
trenched in Western Europe and North 
America, and these culture 


individual became 


pointed the 


way for all mankind to a better future 
of peace enl htenment, 1 unlimited 
progre But no sooner had the peopl 
of Central and Eastern Europe adopted 
the Western ideas of the eighteenjh 
century than they debased them utt 

by grafting upon them their own be- 
nighted and archaic concepts of trib- 
alism and collectivism, 


Thus, the Germans and the Russia 
appear as the villains in the piece. 
National Socialism is merely the twen- 
tieth century edition of irrational Ger- 
man romanticism, just as Communism 
is the twentieth century edition of 
mystical Russian messianism. There are 
in the book instructive and learned 
chapters on this “pre-history” of the 
two militant world ideologies centered 
in Berlin and Moscow, and also about 
nationalism and imperialism (beneficent 
in their Western form, reactionary in 
their Central European and Eastern 
garb). The West emerges throughout ¢ 
the champion of progress, democracy, 
the “open” society. 

The great world conflicts of the twen- 
tieth century appear, then, basically as 
symptoms of the struggle between “the 
liberal pattern of cooperation in toler- 
ance and of an open society on the one 
hand, and the irrational pattern which, 
spell-bound by the past, stresses iso- 
lationism 
class above the fundamental likeness of 


and peculiarities of race or 


all men as individuals, irrespective of 
social class, or historical nationality, 
and which rejects individual liberty for 
the supposed necessities of an inevitable 
historical course” (p. 31). 

_ ~ . 


ANTAGONISTIC IDEAS, that is, are 
the prime movers of history, and we 
see the forces of light on the one side, 
the forces of darkness on the other. 
Professor Kohn 
other concepts 


resolutely discards all 
of historical causation 

concepts which propose to explain the 
genesis of social patterns and the oc- 
currence of conflicts within and among 
societies in terms of conflicting n 

terial and power interests. In fact, if 
we consider these material and power 
factors rather than ideas 
movers ol 
range ourselveé 


as the prime 
history, do we not thereby 
; on the side of the forces 
of darkness? Are we then not com- 
pelled to admit that for individuals 
and groups caught in the toils of these 
dark forces, there is no room for a 
reasonable compromise 

All these values, it seems, can be 
preserved only if we treat conflicting 
group interests as somehow secondary, 
as the raw material of history to be 
shaped by intelligent action, rather 
than as the real force behind historical 
and social processes. And the real 
question is not what power interests 
and group aspirations exist at any 
given time, but how people feel about 
the way in which these interests and 
aspirations should be promoted. 
people believe in a fair, 


Some 
reasonable, 





Paul Kecskemeti is a social scien- 
tist now working for the Rand Corp. 
of California. He has written for 
Partisan Review and Modern Review. 
: si 


democratic solution of such problems; 
others in a violent, radical, all-or- 
nothing procedure. Which of these atti- 
tudes will ultimately Pr evail is the only 
juestion that matters. 

The author himself is optimistic about 
There is a possibility that 
n the second half of the twentieth 

ntury the Western spirit of tolerance 

a 


+ 


e outcome: 


compromise, of self-criticism and 


minded objectivity, or reasonable- 


ness and individualism, may spread 
again as it did in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Then, in a new age of reason, 
an international society will be able to 
grow with emphasis on common human 
values and individual personal inde- 
pendence and not on national or class 
rights and on exclusive schemes of 
world salvation” (pp. 59f.). 

A heartening creed; but is it a valid 
one? Unfortunately, Professor Kohn 
does not indicate how reasonable and 
humane democratic attitudes will 
“spread again as they did in the nine- 
teenth century.” Will the Communist 
ector of humanity be peacefully con- 
verted to them? Have we any grounds 
for hoping that it will? The book, at 
any rate, s 


necifies no such grounds for 


hope, and by 


ny own lights, I don’t 
ee any. Then what? Will Communism 
collapse under its own weight? Or will 
canst in a new world 


The Gentle Art of Writing 


WILLA CATHER ON WRITING. 
A. Knopf, Inc. 126 pp. $2.25. 


Foreword by Stephen Tennant. 


Alfred 


Reviewed by GRANVILLE HICKS 


HIS IS A THIN VOLUME. Willa Cather was preeminently a creator, 
and she left few comments on the art she practiced—a couple of 
essays, four prefaces to other people’s books, a handful of letters and 


fragments. 


But in these random pieces she said what she had to say. If 


she wrote little, she thought a great deal about the art of fiction, and she 


knew exactly what she believed. 
In the twenties she consented to 
write a preface for a new edition of 
Defoe’s toxanna”’—an unlikely sub- 
ect for her pen but one that she found 
stimulating. Her contention is that the 
book, for all its superficial realism, 
hasn’t a breath of life. “Open any vol- 
ume of M. Fabre’s studies of animal 
life,” she observes, “and one can find 
about the life-struggle of 
beetles, the love-makings and domestic 


passages 


care of ants or grasshoppers, passages 
that are so warm and rich and full of 
color, so full of wisdom and humor and 
the sense of tragedy and beauty, that 
they make poor Roxanna, with her 
thirty years of profitable engagements, 
seem not animal, but mineral.” It is 
true, of course, and the reason, as Miss 
Cather points out, is that Fabre felt 
more deeply about his insects than 
Defoe did about the fortunate mistress 
of his story: “M. Fabre is much more 
wonderful than his insects; but Defoe 
s not at all more remarkable than 
Roxanna,” 
Miss Cathe: 
oncerned her deeply—not 


wrote about subjects that 
subjects that 
she regarded as important in the jour- 
nalistic sense but subjects that had an 
intimate personal meaning for her. She 
waited patiently, as 
for the meaning of a 
itself, and then she set to work, with all 
her carefully acquired craftsmanship, 
to communicate her insight and her 
emotion. 

She was a vigorous foe of all the 
more literal forms of realism. In “The 
Novel Démeublé,” she says, “There is 
a popular superstition that ’realism’ as- 
serts itself in the cataloguing of a great 
number of material objects, in ex- 
plaining mechanical processes, the 
methods of operating manufactories 
and trades, and in minutely and un- 
sparingly describing physical sensa- 
tions. But is not realism, more than it 
is anything else, an attitude of mind on 
the part of the writer toward his 
material, a vague indication of the 
sympathy and candor with which he 
accepts, rather than chooses, his 
theme?” The amassing of details, she 


these essays show, 
subject to define 





r 
Granville Hicks’ latest book is’ 


Small Town. 
ited 
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held, could never render life, could 

only smother it. Even Balzac, she main- 

tained, was great only because he 

transcended the literalness he preached. 
~ Bd = 

MISS CATHER’S novels are never 
over-furnished, for she practiced with 
the utmost scrupulousnessethe prin- 
ciples of selection she recommends in 
her essays. Needless to say, she selected 
in accordance with her own range ‘of 
insight and sympathy, which was a 
good deal less than Shakespearian. In 
her fine discussion of Sarah Orne 
Jewett, she wrote, “There are many 
kinds of people in the State of Maine, 
and its neighboring States, who are not 
in Miss Jewett’s books .. . Miss Jewett 
wrote of the people who grew out of 
the soil and the life of the country 
near her heart, not about exceptional 
individuals at war with their environ- 
ment.” Miss Cather felt that her own 
characters, like Miss Jewett’s, were 
really representative and that charac- 
ters of other kinds could be dismissed 
as exceptional. It is a natural feeling 
for a writer to have, but with Miss 
Cather it amounted to a dogma. Both in 
literature and in life, she favored the 
gentle, and had a slight bias towards 
the genteel. 

Yet, as she observes in this same es- 
say, “To note an artist’s limitations is 
but to define his genius.” Miss Cather’s 
limitations were many, but what oper- 
ated within them could be described 
as genius. “O Pioneers!” and “My An- 
tonia” are among the finest novels 
written in twentieth-century America. 
“Death Comes for the Archbishop” and 
“Shadows on the Rock” are, to my 
taste, too delicately wrought, too much 
shadow and too little substance, but 
they have many wonderful passages 
that no one else could have written. 
Even the lesser novels, to say nothing 
of the best of the short stories, are 
more readable today than the works of 
most of her contemporaries. She knew 
what she wanted to do, and she worked 
relentlessly at doing it, curiously un- 
touched by the distractions that have 
played so large a part in the lives of 
other novelists. One forgives her her 
narrowmindedness and even her ar- 


rogance because of the greatness of her 
devotion. 


war? Can democratic attitudes ang 
stitutions survive the appalling carp; 
and devastation of another war? 

I confess that, for me, the second half 
of the twentieth century does not ap. 
pear in a benign light. A complete 
disaster engulfing our whole civilizatio, 
is possible, though: perhaps not ineyj. 
table; and it seems to me that po 
analysis of the twentieth century ¢ay 
be really useful unless it deals less with 
the merits of democracy than with the 
dangers threatening it. 


In- 


idge 


* 


ONE OF THE REASONS wh Po. 
fessor Kohn did not give us such 
analysis is, perhaps, his complete 
liance on “ideas” as the prime fact 

historical causation. Once we adopt 
uch a doctrine, it is, . 
ot to believe that the “bette: 


indeed, dg 





vill also be the “stronger” one And 
then, why worry at all? To me, how. 
ver, it eems that not to V 
ald be ¢ ntirely fatal. If we y int t 
preserve Prien racy, we have t yuire 


nto the conditions—conditions having 
to do with the distribution of pow 
and the configuration of interests in th 
society — which make the survival of 
democratic institutions possible. 

The reason why certain societies are 

democratic is not that, whatever the 
material and power conditions are, 
people deeice to be reasonable about 
them, because they believe certain 
things about the value of the individual 
and the preeminence of reason. On 
the contrary, I think that such reason- 
ableness can become a prevailing atti- 
tude only if the various material and 
power stresses in the society result in 
an equilibrium which precludes power 
monopoly. Once this precious equilib- 
rium is lost, and power becomes mo- 
nopolistic, even a deeply ingrained lib- 
eral tradition cannot prevent the decay 
£ humane values and of freedom. This 
is not to say that moral insight is not 
free’ and “rational,” but only that 
such morality cannot inform the actual 
working of the social order unless there 
is equilibrium of several power centels 
instead of monopoly. 

The uniqueness of European history— 
the only one in which non-monopolistic 
forms of power have existed for a long 
time together with a highly developed 
material civilization—is due to the pe 
culiar pattern of medieval society which 
was religious without being theocratic. 
Secular and spiritual power were lo 

ated in distinct centers, checking each 
ther; this provided the basis for the 
emergence of the European autonomy 
of the rational individual. After the 
medieval pattern broke up, attempts 
were made to est 








ablish monopolist 
power systems; but these attempts 
not achieve lasting success, party due 
to the survival of old forms of pluré 
power, and partly because of the ms 


P e . naam oan 
f new social forces which were able 








to challenge royal absolutism, parucu 
larly in the West. 

It is only in the twentieth centwy 
that complete power monopolies could 
be established, partly because of te 
malfunctioning of democratic institu- 
tions. One of the crucial question 
facing us is how the working of deme 
cratic institutions can be prevented 
from leading to a monopolization ot 
powre; but we cannot answer ths 
question without turning our attentio 
to the sphere of material interests 4” 
power stresses. 

Emphasis upon these factors, then, bY 
no means implies cynicism or the abé™ 
donment of faith in liberal and dem 
cratic values. Nor does it mean thé 
we can ignore the specific impact © 
“ideological” factors. Ideas play 4 te 
mendous role in the social proce® 
However, that process cannot be dee 
scribed in terms of a choice betwe 
general ideas; it is the interaction ™ 
tween ideas and “material” factors ™ 
counts. 
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Elections 


(Continued from Page One) 


continues coy, Mayor Thomas Burke of 
Cleveland ho was re-elected last 
k by a 2-1 margin, may emerge as 
andidat 
ILLINOIS: No important posts were 
contested. The big battle next yea 
will be that of Senate Majority Leade 


Republican 
If 


gainst former 
Everett Dirksen. 


Scott Lucas 
Congress! 


Democrati plit between Governo: 
Adlai Ste. on and Chicago Mayor 
Martin K lly can be patched uj 
bac sn ome the favorite 
In Bost gressive elements se« 
p in with- John Hy 
Cit er} over Beanto 
nnial Jame M. Curl 


the 


Distinguished Producer 


Hynes was endorsed by Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin. 

In Detroit, however, the CIO’s fourth 
attempt to elect a mayor ended where 
the other three did—in defeat. George 
a national vice chairman of 
ADA, bowed there to AFL-endorsed 
Albert Cobo. The fact that Edwards 


Referendum 
S.D.F. 


Edwards, 


SDF News 


NEW YORK CITY 


and J. 
mailed to all local and branch secre- 
taries this week. Voting begins Dec. Ist 


and ends Jan. Ist. Only members paid 
up in dues will be eligible to vote. 
Accompanying the ballots will be 
statements for and against the four 
propositions to be voted upon written 
by Louis P. Goldberg, Meyer 
stein and James Oneal... 


to be voted upon by all 
S.V. members will be 
Leven- 





served a jail term during the 1937 sit- 
down strikes didn’t help. 

While no one dare say with certaint¥ 
that in 1950 Fair Dealing Democrats 
will win a majority in both Houses, o1 
even that they will cut down appreci- 
ably on the Republocrat coalition now 





facing them, the signs at this time do A 
point to good hunting in those areas 
where the Democratic party is sincerely 
concerned with putting up a ffght for 
liberalisn It is the old story all ove 

li} 81 
igain: liberalism can succeed only when 

: ; ° 

t is infused ith militancy. 


SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 
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WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


denosit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is recuired. 
This devosit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
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‘ALL THE KING'S MEN” 





| FILM DRAMATIZATION 
OF PULITZER PRIZE 
WINNER OPENS 





| Cheryl Crawford is the producer of 
0° musical drama at the 46th Street Theatre. 





_— 
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“All The King’s Men,” brought 
to the screen by Columbia from | 
Robert Penn Warren’s_ distin- 
‘guished Pulitzer prize novel of 
| 1946, is now in its New York} 
| premiere at the Victoria_Theatre. | 
| The film was produced and di- 
4@ | rected by Robert Rossen who also | 
*4 | wrote the screen play. The cast, 
by Broderick Crawford, 
Dru, John Ireland and | 


q | headed 
| Joanne 


the stage, screen, 
re adio and television. An im-| 
{portant newcomer from Broad- 
way is Mercedes McCambridge. 
As the ruthless Governor Willie | 
| Stark, who comes to power from | 
| the sticks, 
| said to play his greatest role since 
|Lennie in “Of Mice and Men.” 


| o> am 


JOHN WAYNE in 
“The Fighting Kentuckian” 


lealled from 





FABIAN’S 
BROOKLYN 


Plus 
“The Kid From Cleveland”’ 
LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 





Hens @& TRAND EEG 


BROOKLYN FULTON & ROCKWELL - NE 8-8000 


The sensational true story of a 
family who lived a lie for 20 years: 


“LOST BOUNDARIES” 


Beatrice PEARSON - Mel FARRAR 
Plus John Calvert as the Falcon in 


“Search for Danger” 











LATE SHOW EVERY FRIDAY 


“Regina,” Marc Blitzstein’s MIDNITE SHOW every SATURDAY, 














p tRITICS' AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL | 
* wenaro — & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


t in association with 


teLano HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY —_EZIO 
' MARTIN. PINZA. 


in A New Musical Play 


Wout Pacific 


oy wie by RICHARD RODGERS — | 
wid fp, ‘me by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book by 

the J OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 

Adapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 

Prize Wisning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
y Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 

Scenery & lighting by Jo Mielziner 

MYRON McCORMICK 
DWESTIC THEA, 44th St. W. of Bway 








mo- 
sted 
a 8:25. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 


with 
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DOORS OPEN 10 A.M. R 0 X Y 7th AVE. & 50th ST. 


June HAVER - Mark STEVENS 


5. Z. Cuddles’ SAKALL 


BEAUTIFUL DOLL” 


by TECHNICOLOR 
20th CENTURY FOX 


TONY MARTIN 


PLUS: 
SALIC] PUPPETS ® GEORGE CONLEY 


Color 


and on the stage 


in PERSONS 


| John Derek, includes many others | 


Broderick Crawford is | 


= FIRST BROOKLYN SHOWING! a 














THEATER PARTIES 





Ai trade unions and fra- 
/ organizations are re- 
when planning thea- 

te Parties to do so through 
d Feinman, Manager 

h & the NEW LEADER THE- 
CAL DEPARTMENT. 
* SPring 7-8260. New 
Theatrical Depart- 
met! ? East 15th St., N. ¥.C. 
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Chicago Deal 


arthur KENNEDY 
Dit rected 3 
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AT VICTORIA 





| Ireland is the ex-ne wspaperman | pleted a 20-week season as di- 
| who was first the Governor's} rector for the Hilltop Theatre in 
friend, then his critic, and Joanne | Baltimore. Schaefer's office will 
Dru the girl who helps bring to| be in the City Center building. 
its tragic conclusion this tense | General casting for the four play, 


and merciless study of American 
state politics. 


| GEORGE SCHAEFER TO 
| HEAD MAURICE EVANS 
| PRODUCTION STAFF 
| George Schaefer will serve as 
| production executive for Maurice 
| Evans on the forthcoming drama 
| se ason at City Center beginning 
December 28, it was announced 
| today by Mr. Evans, who is ar- 
| tistic supervisor of the municipal 
| theatre’s play series. 
Schaefer previously 
* Evans on 
man,” “The 
“G.I. Hamlet.’ 


eight week season will begin in 
late November. 


PARAMOUNT HOLDS 
ALAN LADD FILM 

“Chicago Deadline,’ the New 
York Paramount Theatre’s 23rd 
anniversary attraction, continues 
for a second week. The film, co- 
starring Alan Ladd and Donna 
Reed, relates the determination of 
a newspaper reporter to unravel 
the mystery shrouding the murder 
of a glamorous girl about town. 

In person the Paramount pre- 
| sents Joe Stafford, Jackie Green, 
Peiro Brothers and Paul Weston 
and his orchestra. 








directed 
“Man and Super- 
Linden Tree” and | 

He recently com- 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 
ROBERT ROSSEN’S PRODUCTION of 


ALL THE KING'S MEN 


Based upon the Pulitzer Prize Novel “All The King’s Men” 
by Robert Penn Warren 
with 
Broderik Joanne John John Mercedes 
CRAWFORD @ DRU @ IRELAND ® DEREK ® McCAMBRIDGE 


Written for the Screen and Directed by ROBERT ROSSEN 
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Poland 7 


is no longer a mere satellite but an outright 





colony of Russia. So much is clear from thi 
appointment of Soviet Marshal Konstantin K 
Rokossovsky to head Poland’s armies and Min- 
istry of Defense. One must look far back into 
the history of imperialism—to the days when 
a Caesar arbitrarily appointed proconsuls to 
rule his foreign territories—to find a peacetime 
parallel. And to what degrading depths must 
Stalin’s Polish stooges have sunk that they 
attempt to mask this denudation of their self- 
respect by saying that they requested the ap 
pointment of Rokossovsky! The Marshal is “a 
Warsaw worker,” the Bieruts explain like dim- 
wits memorizing a phrase in a remedial class; 
he “is a Pole and is very popular with the Polish 


people.” Somehow, it was convenient to lorget 
that Rokossovsky's chief contribution to the 
sood and welfare of the Warsaw proletariat 
was to mark time while its underground, sum 
moned to revolt by Radio Moscow, was anni- 


hilated by the Nazis in 1945. Rokossovsk\ 
at that time commanded Soviet troops on the 
Vistula front. It was also politic not to disclose 
that there is considerable disaffection in Polis} 


military ranks—Polish soldiers pervertedly in 
sist upon naming their regiments alter nationa 
instead of Communist heroe But Rokossovsk« 
an expert, can be relied on to stamp out run 
blings of independen If this be the commu 
nist wav of “national self-determination,” the 
PiVve U good old la hioned We tert imperla 
ism, especially practiced latel) 


Indonesia 


where the teeming population of an ent 


ire 
archipelago has just incorporated itself into the 
world’s newest republic. True, this independ- 
ence was gained largely through the sword, and 
virtually over the dead body of Dutch imperial- 
ism; but at least the latter was “civilized” 
enough to treat with the Indonesians and finally 
okay their United States. The Dutch—like the 
British—have come to realize that the age ol 
colonialism is dead. This trend is further re- 
flected, under less ominous pressure, in the 
UN's decision to help Libya, Eritrea and Somali- 
In short, West- 


ern imperialism is acquiescing in its own liq- 


land gain their independence 


uidation. But Soviet communism would tun 
back history, scorn its preachments against en- 
slavement of foreign peoples, and enthrone 
arrant imperialism anew. In doing so, one can 
safely predict, it must inevitably meet its doom 
Tito is the handwriting on the wall. The march 
into Asia is made possible by exploiting justifi- 
able colonial grievances, but sooner or late: 
Asians will revolt against their would-be Rus- 
sian masters as they have against their West- 
ern ones. Meanwhile, the few who still stagger 
along the labyrinthine Stalinist line would dk 
well to contrast Stalin’s Marxism and the Na- 
tional Problem with what he is doing in Poland 











Where the News Ends 





Trial of a Trial 








~\HORTLY AFTER THE END OF THE WAR 

the Japanese General Tomoyuki Yamashita 

was placed on trial before an American 
military tribunal charged with committing or. 
rather, with failing to prevent war crimes. He 
was convicted and sentenced to death with 
indecent haste. The verdict was announced 
within less than two days after the end of 
legal debate, although the 
tribunal could not have re- 
viewed the more than 4,000 
pages of record and the 423 
exhibits in that time, or 
even properly studied and 
digested the closing argu- 
ments. 





An appeal to the Supreme 
Court by the defense attor- 
neys to reverse the sentence 
was in vain. This appeal, 
however, elicited two dissenting opinions 
worthy of Holmes and Brandeis at their best, 
composed by two Justices who have sub- 
sequently died, Frank Murphy and Wiley 
Rutledge. 

Justics of the Supreme Court are inhibited 
by profession and training from the use of 
intemperate language and the voicing of ex- 
travagant accusations. All the more impressive 
is Justice Murphy’s sweeping condemnation of 
the methods used in railroading Yamashita to 
execution: 


“Petitioner (Yamashita) was rushed to 
trial under an improper charge, given 
insufficient time to prepare an adequate 
defense, deprived of the benefits of some 
of the most elementry rules of evidence. 
and summarily sentenced to be hanged. In 
all this needless and unseemly haste there 
was no serious attempt to charge or to 
prove that he committed a recognized vio- 
lation of the laws of war. He was not 
charged with personally participating in 
the acts of atrocity or with ordering or con- 
doning their commission.” 


Justice Wiley Rutledge offered the following 
ioughtful sentences: 


“It is not in our tradition for anyone to 
be charged with crime which is defined 
afier his conduct. alleged to be criminal. 
has taken place: or in language not suffi- 
cient to inform him of the nature of the 
offense or to enable him to make defense. 
Mass guilt we do not impute to individuals. 
perhaps in any case but certainly in none 
where the person is not charged or shown 





B-DAY 


At last the long-expected day: 

Now we've the bomb and so have they, 
And though to those the slightest wise 
Its coming should be no surprise. 
Quite other is the outcome, viz: 
Surprisingly enough. it is. 


NOT-SO-RUGGED INDIVIDUALISTS 


An air-conditioning system, complete with 
4,000 individual hand controls, is being in- 
stalled in the Manhattan headquarters of the 
United Nations. With it, United Nations em- 
ployees, who come from many different cli- 
mates, will be able to regulate the tempera- 
ture to their liking. —News Item: 


Some like it hot, some like it cold, 

And, now that climate’s hand-controlled., 
The Lapp and Arab work together, 
United, one — except for weather. 


Richard Armour. 











By William Henry Chamberlin 






















































































































actively to have participated in or know. 
ingly to have failed in taking action to Pre. 
vent the wrongs done by others, ha 
both the duty and the power to do so, ey 
It was a great partriot who said: ‘He thy 
would make his own liberty secure mu 
guard even his enemy from oppression; for 
if he violates this duty he establishes 
precedent that will reach himself.’ ” 


WAR PASSION ran so high at the time , 
Yamashita’s execution that these courage 
and sober voices aroused little response, Ne 
one may hope that a-more reasonable spi 
prevails and will insure a wide audience 
the book, at once thoughtful and dramatig 
which A. Frank Reel, one of Yamashita’s ¢ 
fense counsel, has prepared on the Generali 
trial. (The Case of General Yamashita, by 
Frank Reel. University of Chicago Press. $4.00 

Reel’s work is an overwhelming vindieatig 
of the severe strictures which Murphy @ 
Rutledge passed on the methods of the milits 
commission which sat in judgment on Yama 
shita. The case of the prosecution was base 
on a complete non sequitur, which might b 
summarized as follows: 


Horrible crimes were committed by Japanes 
troops against Filipino civilians. Yamashita wa 
commander of the Japanese forces in the Philip 
pines during the last months of the war. There 
fore Yamashita should be put to death. 

The all-important missing link in the pros 
cution’s case was credible evidence that Yam 
shita ordered, approved or even knew of atroti 
ties which were committed in cities and are: 
that were cut off from effective communicatio 
with his headquarters by the effectiveness d 
American air bombing. Some of the worst ¢ 
the outrages were committed by Japanes 
naval forces which remained in Manila agains 
Yamashita’s desires and orders, and who we 
virtually annihilated by the Americans wh 
captured the city. 


THE PROSECUTION was at no time ablet 
cite against Yamashita an order as damagin 
as one which was issued by Brigadier-Genera 
Jacob H. Smith to Major L. W. T. Waller whe 
the United States was “pacifying” the Philip 
pines in 1901. General Smith’s instructions t 
Major Waller, who was to conduct a punitive 
expedition against the island of Samar, wele 


“I want no prisoners. I wish you to kill 
and burn; the more you kill and burn 
the better you will please me... . The it 
terior of Samar must be made a howling 
wilderness.” 


General Smith wanted all persons killed wh 
were capable of bearing arms, including @ 
children above the age of ten. For orderin 
these “war crimes” General Smith was court 
martialled and sentenced . . . to be admonished 
by his superior. Yamashita was hanged for a¢ 
which he never specifically ordered 

Reel’s book inspires skepticism as to whethet 
genuinely just trials of vanquished by victor 
are possible. The one ray of light in this som 
record is the sense of justice and fair plat 
which caused Reel and others members of #4 
defense counsel to work overtime, employ# 
every legal remedy in an effort to save thei! 
client’s life. This ‘attitude was gratefully # 
knowledged by Yamashita himself and 
fellow-defendants. The most obvious lesson ™ 
be drawn from this case, and from exces 
which have been committed in the name of W# 
crimes prosecution in Germany, is that only 4 
panel of judges drawn from neutral counttié 
can judge accusations of war crimes W™ 
fairness and objectivity. There is no “viet 
justice.” ‘ 


THE NEW 
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